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sTOCKHOLM CONVENTION 





A Thousand Delegates Present—Mrs. 
Catt Re-elected—Great Welcome to 


Miss Shaw Pa 

, press despatch from Stockholm, 
dated june 12, says: 

The sixth conference of the Inter- 
natio Woman Suffrage Alliance 


opened here today. There were pres- 
1000 delegates from Europe, the 
States, Australia and South 
The address of welcome was 
Mrs. Anna Whitiock of 
after which Mrs. Carrie 
n Catt was re-elected presi- 
the Alliance. Riksdag Deputy 
Beckman spoke warmly in favor of 
suffrage for women, and then Mrs. 
delivered a long and eloquent ad- 


ent 
United 
Afric 

made \y 
Swede! 
Chap! 


dent o! 


Catt 


dress on the history of the movement. 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan of New York 
proposed the formation of an associa- 
tion of Swedish men to work for wom- 


an sultrage. 

The Congress will sit until Saturday. 
Interesting incidents of today were 
the presentation to the Congress by 
Richards of a suffrage baton 
sent by the women of Washington, and 
the warm welcome given the Rev. Dr. 
Anna The whole assembly 
arose on Miss Shaw’s entrance. 

The newspapers speak highly of 
Miss Shaw's eloquence at the religious 
s held Sunday at the Gustavus 
lurch, where she occupied the 


Janet 


Shaw. 


servic 


Vas; 


\pparently ‘the report that she 
ot be allowed to preach in that 
hurch was a canard. 





A LIAR 


Alleged Ex-Dean of Colorado Univer- 
sity, Who Is Talking Against Wo- 
man Suffrage in California, Never 
Was Connected with University— 
ls Unknown in Colorado 
The Denver News of June 3 says: 

of the Woman's Public 

League are much wrought up 
statements made in Los An- 

recently by Professor E. C. 

Lindmann, in which he declared that 
in polities have been a bane 
rado, and have desecrated the 

sof the State. At a meeting yes- 
the League adopted the follow- 
olutions and sent copies to the 

Association of Los 

and to various woman's clubs 


city: 


ers 


Ove! ‘ 


“] Suffrage 


One E. C. Lindmann has 
fcentiy, in the city of Los Angeles, 
California, according to the press of 
that city, stated that, since the adop- 
woman suffrage in Colorado, 
life has decreased and that 
suffrage has been the bane of 
do, has desecrated the homes OL 
State, has debauched womanhood 
one of the greatestevils of the 


\\ . 
Whereas, 


recen 


tion «af 
fami 
Won iY 
Colora 
the , 
and j 
age: 
: Now we, the members of the Wo- 
‘lan's Public Service League of Colo- 
rado, hereby denounce each and every 
ie of such statements as wholly and 
)Cously false and without a 
“Hacow of excuse. We declare that 
who makes such statements 
cy utelly unworthy of belief and not 
oy ed to the confidence or respect 
a ay truth-loving or justice-seeking 
“tson. We regret that there seems 
_.& De Way in which to mete out le- 
ar punishment for such slanders. 
“asniuch as it has been stated in 
’ of Los Angeles that this so- 
“Professor” Lindmann was for- 
Unive 4 member of the faculty of the 
State — of Colorado, we desire to 
beer that said Lindmann has never 
~ Connected with the University of 


the pre 
Called 


mer], 





(Continued on Page 186) 


WOMAN AND LAW 





Odd Legal Injustices—Mother Not 
“Next of Kin” to Her Own Child 





Mrs. John K. White, at a recent 
suffrage meeting in Frederick, Md., 
gave some curious examples of the 
law’s injustice to women. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Davis bequeathed interesting 
relics to the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, but her will could not be 
carried out, because in Louisiana a 
woman’s signature as witness is not 
legally valid. Mrs. White also cited the 
case of a young man killed at a dan- 
gerous trade in New York State. The 
father put in a claim for damages, 
which would have been granted but for 
his death before the case was settled. 
The mother could not collect the claim, 
because by law she was not “next of 
kin” to her son. 


FOR WORKING WOMEN 





Baltimore Forms Trade Union League 





The Woman's Trade Union League 
of Baltimore has been organized to 
promote the interests of women’s 
trade unions, to forward labor legis- 
lation and to aid in the formation of 
new unions in all trades. These 
unions are to be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
with their national or international 
organization. Their platform ineludes 
equal pay for equal work, the eight- 
hour day, and woman suffrage. 





A BRAVE MOTHER 


Grand Words of Woman with New- 
Born Baby in Garment-Workers’ 
Strike 

Mrs. Margaret Dreier Robins, in her 
address at the National Conference of 
Charities, told a remarkable incident 
of the great strike among the Garment 
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MRS. RAYMOND ROBINS 





Workers in Chicago. The strike lasted 
for months, and caused great suffer- 
ing. During the course of it, 1250 
babies were born to the strikers. The 
Womens Trade Union League and 
other sympathizers tried to supply all 
these little noncombatants with milk. 
A visitor, going into one of the 
homes, found a mother in bed with a 
new-born baby, and surrounded by 
three other children of three, four and 
five years old. There was neither food 
nor fuel, and it was a bitter winter's 
day. On the mother’s bed were three 
letters from her husband’s employer, 
offering to raise his pay from $15 to 
$30 per week if he would come back 
and help to break the strike. He had 
refused, and his wife rejoiced in the 
refusal. The visitor asked her how 
she could bear such suffering, not for 
herself but for her children. With a 
steady, quiet look in her patient eyes, 
the mother answered, “It is not only 
bread we give the children. We live 
not by bread alone, we live by free- 
dom; and I will fight for it till I die, 





APPEAL TO CHURCH 





Weighty and Earnest Appeal of Epis- 
copalian Women for Enlarged Field 
of Usefulness 





The following influentially signed 
memorial was presented to the Six- 
teenth Annual Council of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Lexington, Ky., 


cently held at Frankfort: 


re- 


Memorial 
To the Sixteenth Annual Council of 
the Diocese of Lexington: 

We, the undersigned communicants 
of the Church in the Diocese of Lex- 
ington, in view of the enlarged field 
for the activities of women brought 
about by changes in education, indus- 
try and other social agencies, earnest- 
ly urge this Council to consider these 
facts in their bearing upon the rela- 
tion of women to the work of the 
Church and upon the need of taking 
measures whereby women may have 
opportunities for commensurately 
larger usefulness in the Diocese; and 
we suggest and petition, in further- 
ance of these objects, that Canon II, 
Section 3, be so amended as to make 
women equally eligible with men to 
be elected deputies to the Diocesan 
Council. 
(Signed) 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Chariton H. Morgan 
Wickliffe Preston, 
Wilbur R. Smith, 
Shelby T. Harbison, 
Katherine G. Reid, 
Avery Winston, 
Mrs. Samuel Bennett, 
Mrs, Sarah W. Norwood, 
Mrs.tJohn W. Scott, 
Laura Clay. 


Miss Clay’s Address 


Miss Laura Clay spoke as follows: 
Mr. President and Members of the 
Council: 

In presenting the new social condi- 
tions of women as the moving cause 
for enlarging the liberty of women in 
the organized Church, we, your memo- 
rialists, do not wish to convey the idea 
that we suppose granting a new form 
of liberty would indicate a new spirit 
in the Church. We know and are fully 
persuaded that, where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty, and that it is, 
as it always has been, the duty of the 
Church to watch for this sign of the 
Spirit's leadings in all her delibera- 
tions. We present the facts for the 
purpose of directing your attention to 
the expediency of making such altera- 
tions in the rules of the Church as are 
needed to keep them in touch with the 
alterations in the social conditions of 
women which have come about with 
such rapidity and force that it has 
proved difficult for institutions to ad- 
just themselves to them. 


Industrial Methods Revolutionized 
These alterations have come very 
largely, as a little investiagtion will 
show, from a revolution in industrial 
methods. Mechanical inventions, es- 
pecially those made within the last 
century, have’ greatly affected the in- 
dustries of men; but they have revolu- 
tionized those of women. Not only 
has the change beer greater than in 
any previous equal length of time, but 
greater than has been known in the 
whole of previous history covered by 
written records. Men are familiar 
enough-with the fact that mechanical 
devices have made it possible, with 
their assistance, for one man to do 
the work which formerly required 
many men. Society at times has 
found it difficult to adjust itself to 
the changed industrial attitude of 
men; and how immensely more diffi- 
cult it is to adjust itself to the new 
position of women! 

Women’s Work Transformed 
For, after all, men’s outlook upon 
life has been very slightly modified. 
The views of their own ability, the 
qualities which are required for their 
self-respect and their customary rela- 
tions to others, have remained very 
much the same. But with women the 
whole outlook upon the world has un- 
dergone a transformation. The new 
machines have taken their work out 
of the home and placed it in factories 
and shops. They no longer in their 





NOTABLE SPEAKERS 





Jane Addams, Louis D. Brandeis, Dr. 
Edward T. Devine and Dr. Sophon- 
isba Breckinridge Address Crowded 
Suffrage Meeting—Mr. Brandeis An- 
nounces His Conversion 





Despite a furious rainstorm, a great 
audience gathered on June 14 at Jacob 
Sleeper Hall in Boston University, 
where the Boston E. S. A. for Good 
Government had secured as speakers 
some of the ablest men and women at- 
tending the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in this city. 




















*TJANE ADOAMS- 





Louis D. Brandeis presided. Twenty- 
five years ago, he*conducted the case 
for the anti-suffragists at a legis- 
lative hearing in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Brandeis said: 

Louis D. Brandeis’s Speech 
\ It is just a quarter of a century 
since I last expressed in public my 
views on woman suffrage. Then I op- 
posed it. Today I advocate it. 
That change in opinion is the result 
of my own experience in the various 
movements with which I have been 
connected, in which we have tried to 
solve the social, economic and politi- 
cal problems that have presented 
themselves from time to time. As 
years have passed, I have been more 
and more impressed with the diffi- 
culty and complexity of those prob- 
lems, and also with the power of so- 
ciety to solve them; but I am con- 
vinced that for their solution we must 
look to the many, not to the few. We 
need all the people, women as much as 
men, In the democracy which is to 
solve them, we must have not a part 
of society but the whole. 
The insight that women have shown 
into problems which men did not and 
perhaps could not understand, has con- 
vinced me not only that women should 
have the ballot, but that we need them 
to have it. This is especially the case 
because these problems will have to be 
solved largely through collective ac- 
tion, in which legislation is necessary. 

Dr. Devine Speaks 

Dr. Edward T. Devine made a bril- 
liant and witty speech calling forth 
much laughter. He said that he did 
not underate woman’s power to in- 
fluence public opinion. ‘‘But,’”’ he con- 
tinued, “the ballot is the final autum- 
nal fruitage and justification of all the 
agitation and discussion that leads up 
to a reform. However beautiful a 
flower may be, if we know that it can 
never culminate in fruit, its sterility 
brings a shade of contempt and a les- 
sening of its influence upon our es- 
thetic sense. When we realize that 
the woman who discusses so intelli- 
gently the need of a new law Is not 
able to vote for it, the fact casts a 
shade of depreciation upon her influ- 
ence. Not more intimately connected 
are the fruit and the blossom than the 
ballot and the qualities of mind that 
women possess.” 
Mr. Brandeis introduced Jane 
Addams as one of those women whose 
work had converted him to orthodoxy 
on the’ suffrage question. Miss 
Addams said: 

Jane Addams’s Speech 
It is always very difficult for me to 
make a speech on woman suffrage. I 
always feel that it belongs to the last 
century rather than this. The mén 
who foresaw that the Negroes would 
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FIVE MILES 





jOf Women Seven Abreast Are March- 
ing in London To-day—Greatest 
Procession in History — Many 
Nations Represented 





If we were in London today, what 
should we see? Five miles of women 
marching seven abreast—women of 
all ranks and conditions, and of al- 
most every nationality. 

A Hundred Kangaroos 

“The man in the street” will recog- 
nize the Australian contingent at once 
by the little models of the kangaroo 
which the Australian women are car- 
rying on long poles. At the Headquar- 
ters where the pageants and decora- 
tions were arranged, a man came to 
the door a few days ago and told the 
secretary that he had one hundred 
kangaroos outside and wanted to know 
what to do with them. Skilful suf- 
fragette hands have since gilded them, 
and today they are glittering in the 
parade. 

A particularly striking section is that 
in which the women from India are 
marching in their beautiful native 
dresses, carrying a model of an 
elephant to typify Hindoostan. 

Will Sing Welsh Airs 

At the head of the Welsh women 
goes a banner bearing the beloved red 
dragon of Wales, and small models of 
it are carried by the marchers. They 
are singing in their native tongue “All 
Through the Night” and “Men of 
Harlech,” led by a famous Welsh con- 
tralto. With them march the Cardiff 
Progressive and Liberal Women’s 
Union, with their banner, “We Stand 
for Justice.” 

The Scottish contingent are march- 


ing under the Scottish lion. They 
wear white dresses with tartan 
scarves and rosettes. Mrs. Flora 


Drummond—“General” Drummond, as 
she is affectionately called—heads 
them, with four girl pipers. 
The Irish Contingent 

The Irish contingent are wearing 
“Colleen Bawn” cloaks, and are un- 
doubtedly being cheered all along the 
line. 
The college and university women 
march in their hoods and robes, under 
their academic banners. They are led 
by Dr. Flora Murray. 
Lady Stout, wife of the Chief Jus- 
tice of New Zealand, is much disap- 
pointed that she is unable, on account 
of her health, to lead the New Zealand 
section. The New Zealand women 
march under their own banner, and 
carry models of the Fern Tree as the 
emblem of their country. The Ca- 
nadian contingent are marching under 
a beautiful banner, with the maple 
leaf as their distinctive mark. 

Many Nations Represented 
There is an American contingent— 
our hearts go with them!—a Rouman- 
ian group, and others representing 
many nationalities. Madame Pinnet 
has come from Lausanne on purpose 
to head the Swiss section, and many 
representative Swiss women are 
marching with her. The Britsh colo- 
nies of the East and West Indies are 
represented, as well as the East and 
West African Protectorates, the Fiji 
Islands and the British possessions in 
the Western Pacific. South Africa’s 
women are marching under a model 
of the springbok. They are led by 
Mrs. Saul Solomon, widow of the 
great Prime Minister of Cepe Colony, 
“the Gladstone of South Africa.” 
Olive Schreiner is undoubtedly march- 
ing with them in the spirit. 

The London branch of the Church 
Socialist League marches under a ban- 
ner bearing a figure of John Bull hold- 
ing the cross, with the words, “God 
send help, for NOW is the time.” 
_The Catholic Women’s Suffrage So- 
ciety is in line, and some of the march- 
ers personate the Abbess Hilda and 
her “seven blue nuns.” She founded 
at Whitby in 664 a monastery for men 
and women. 

The Historical Pageant 

The Historical Pageant is mot only 
a wonderful sight from an artistic 








(Continued on Page 186) 








to give it to my children,” 
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TO THE FUTURE 
V. H. Friedlaender 








[Suggested by a paragraph in re- 
gard to the Suffrage Procession.] 





You hush them in the shadow of your 
hand— 

Dear, unborn women of an age to be; 

Not yet they wake to your new mel- 


ody, 

Fluted - gardens of the Promised 
Land. 

Yet we who may not hear nor under- 
stand 


The music they shall dance to, even 


we 

Claim them for kin—out of the bond 
the free, 

Soul of our soul, fruit of our high de- 
mand. 

How should we choose but love them? 
For, behold, 

These be the travail of our spirits, 
these 

Shall walk in meadows that our tears 
make green, 

And find there, of our sowing, fairy 

gold. 

children ?—nay, 

rock at ease! 

For what they shall be, we, too, might 
have been. 

—Votes for Women. 


Our ourselves you 





THE LIGHT* 





By Jane Waters 





Boston, October 1. 
My dear Alice: 

Thanks a thousand times for your 
splendid long letter. I was just long- 
ing for news of everybody and every- 
thing. Here I am, laid up with a 
broken ankle, and feeling that before 
long I shall go crazy unless I get hold 
of something and crack off the plaster 
cast, 

You can’t imagine anything more 
killing than for me to be kept still. 
I am usually doing something that re- 
quires my legs. 

John—oh, how I wish you knew my 
John!—suggested in his last letter 
that I might try the experiment of 
using my head. Wasn't that insult- 
ing? The only thing that makes it 
nice (John is always nice), is that he 
thinks I am possessed of a brain equal 
to——well, I can’t off-hand think of 
anyone to compare myself with. 

He is always insisting that some 
day I shall wake up and find the joy 
of using it, etc., ete. That’s part of 
being engaged. It’s so cheering to find 
someone to believe all sorts of good 
things about you that you know aren't 
true! 

John sailed for Japan three days be- 
fore I gracefully slipped on Auntie’s 
best rug. It has made me feel how 
far away he is, when I didn’t know 
that he knew until today. 

I feel well enough, and am getting 
on famously. I hope soon to get rid 
of the cast and dance a Highland 
Fling, whatever that may be. 

How like you to add a postscript. 
“How do you stand on _ suffrage?” 
Bless your heart, I don’t stand, I sit. 
Trying to be funny aside, I think most 
women do sit, and hold tight. 

Personally, at present I feel as a 
dear old maiden lady I know (not an 
old maid) felt when asked if she be- 
lieved in women’s rights. She said, 
“Women’s rights! of course I believe 
in women’s rights. I have all the 
rights I need, and any I don’t have I 
take.” 

I suppose you are prepared to sally 
forth and die for your cause, which- 
ever it is. Come to think of it, I have 
a horrible suspicion that you are an 
“Anti,” and of course no “Anti” will 
be so unladylike as to die for a cause. 

Write me all about it next time. I 
will promise to take it seriously. Let 
next time be soon, 

Fondly. 
Elizabeth. 
Boston, October 4. 
My dear Alice: 

I am fascinated at the outlook. You 
see I now answer your letters almost 
before I get them. 

So you are a full-fledged “Anti!” I 
suppose I must be something. I am 
rather vague as to what it is all about, 
but have written to Eleanor (you 
know she is a red-hot suffragist) to 
send me a lot of literature on the sub- 
ject, and am depending on you to send 
me all the proper “Anti” stuff. I 
heard a delightful definition of anti- 
suffragists the other day which con- 
vinced me I’m not one, whatever else 
I am. It was “Those ladies who go 
into politics to keep other ladies out.” 

That isn’t any. funnier than Aunt 
Maria when she heard of Eleanor 
throwing herself into the work. She 
gasped, and said, “I can’t understand 


*Copyrighted, 1911, by the Woman's 
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her mother allowing her to associate 
with those awful women who want to 
wear trousers, and, I hear from good 
authority, bite policemen!” 

Well, I’m not that, either. Perhaps 
I’m an  Anti-AntiSuffragist. How 
about my starting a club and calling 
it that? It will be original, anyhow, 
and I feel sure these days one must 
have views on the subject. 

I get letters from John each mail, 
but Japan is far away, and mails 
don’t come each day. I wrote him 
that I had begun to Fletcherise my 
thoughts. I am being more surprised 
than I can express how many of them 
I find quite different from when I just 
bolted them. I begin to fear John 
won't know me when he gets back. 
Bless his heart, my ideas about him 
won't change! 

I wish you had a John—not mine— 
to go through life with, hand in hand 
—lovers and friends to the end. You 
see I am growing romantic in my old 
age. 

I feel so foolish sometimes when I 
remember that I hadn’t seen John fif- 
teen times (they were long times by 
the clock), when I bashfully (7%) said 
“Yes.” If he hadn’t been going to 
Japan, I might have been coy. I am 
inclined to doubt it, though. 

When your are near thirty and have 
never cared enough for any mere man 
to think seriously of marrying him, 
you get kind of bowled over when the 
man you had been waiting for afl 
your life comes along. We recognized 
each other at sight. John had been 
waiting for me, too. @ 

Why am I writing like a sixteen- 
year-old school girl? Excuse me, and 
send along your tracts. I wish you 
had never mentioned suffrage to me. 
I can’t get it out of my head. I have 
suddenly developed a wild desire to 
know why I haven't a perfect right to 
vote if I want to, which I don’t. You 
no doubt will tell me in a few well- 
chosen words. Give love to everyone. 
On second thought, restrict it to peo- 
ple I know. 

Yours, 
Elizabeth. 
(To Be Continued.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Dr. Ronilda Paroni has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on hygiene in the 
University of California, 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young now insists 
that every school room in Chicago 
shall have its windows opened three 
times a day. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch expects 
to spend a month or six weeks in 
California, helping in the suffrage 
campaign. 

Miss Mary Johnston sailed for Eu- 
rope this week, accompaniel by her 
two sisters. She expects to visit Hol- 
land and Brittany, and then to settle 
down for a while among the Pyrenees 
to write a continuation of her new 
novel, “The Long Roll.” 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Hull House, 
Chicago, a member of the Illinois 
Commission for the Investigation of 
Industrial Diseases, has been visiting 
various manufacturing plants in Eas- 
tern cities as part of her researches. 
Dr. Hamilton was elected president of 
the Chicago Pathological Society at 
its, last meeting. 

Miss Molly Spicer, 23 years of age, 
has been appointed deputy sheriff of 
Dutchess County, New York, by the 
sheriff of Poughkeepsie. She is said 
to be the first woman deputy in New 
York State outside of the Federal ser- 
vice. Miss Spicer is charged with an 
important mission in finding proper 
homes for children of dissolute par- 
ents, and her appointment as deputy 
will greatly facilitate the discharge of 
her duties. 

Dr. Elizabeth Cassidy, one of the 
County Commissioners of Denver, has 
her hands full of civic work. Among 
various reforms she is urging are the 
establishment of separate wards for 
criminals who are drug-users, and the 
further separation of the older offend- 
ers from those whose habits are not 
so fixed. She urges full publicity in 
the conduct of municipal affairs, and 
has asked to have the proceedings of 
the Board of Commissioners made 
public. 

Mrs, W. A. Johnston, wife of Chief 
Justice Johnston, the new president 
of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is one of the best known womén 
in Kansas, a past president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and a Director of the Topeka Y. W. C. 
A. She has been for years a worker 





for equal suffrage. The Ottawa (Kan.) 


Guardian says: “The Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Kansas is especially fortu- 
nate in having as leaders in the move- 
ment the wife of its Governor and the 
wife of the Chief Justice, particularly 
as they are not simply lending their 
names to the cause as honorary mem- 
bers, but are active workers in the 
movement.” 


A LIAR 
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Colorado in any capacity, and that he 
is so unknown in Colorado that it has 
been impossible to learn anything defi- 
nite concerning him. We _ protest 
against the publicity which is given to 
the false and reckless statements of 
peripatetic unknowns, who hope by the 
utterance of slanderous untruths con- 
cerning the women of Colorado to gain 
a brief notoriety unobtainable in any 
other way. 

We court the fullest investigation by 
persons possessed of impartial minds 
and of the ability to speak the truth 
of the workings of woman suffrage in 
Colorado—of its effect on the home, on 
the government and on women them- 
selves—being absolutely sure that 
every such investigation will fully 
justify woman suffrage as it exists in 
Colorado, and will further the cause 
of woman’s liberty and of just gov- 
ernment throughout the world. 

Gail Laughlin, 

Annie G. Whitmore, 

Cofa S. Richards, 
Committee of Woman's Public Service 

League. 

The Denver Republican of June 1 
records similar action on the part of 
the Denver Woman’s Club. This club, 
of about 1000 members, including the 
most prominent and highly esteemed 
women of Denver, has passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

We, the members of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver, have read the inter- 
view in the Los Angeles Times with 
one E. C. Lindmann, professing to 
have been at one time a teacher in the 
State University, but now a resident 
of Los Angeles. Every statement 
made by him is wholly without foun- 
dation in fact. 

Colorado women have long suffered 
from the aspersions of reckless pur- 
veyers of misinformation, but we see 
no reason why the women of an entire 
state should be called to account be- 
cause of the idiosyncrasies of one un- 
known individual who refrained from 
expressing his misanthropic views 
while a resident of Colorado, and now 
sees fit to parade them in the hope of 
influencing votes against the extension 
of the suffrage to other women. 

We further suggest that organiza- 
tions seeking to encourage immigra- 
tion to the State give this wholesale 
perversion of truth such attention as 
they find advisable, 

(Signed) 

Julia V. Welles, Chairman. 
Fannie M. D. Galloway, 
Adella C. Bailey, 

Ellis Meredith. 
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need the protection of the ballot ought 
to have given it to the women. The 
best of them, like Theodore Parker 
and Abraham Lincoln, were concerned 
when they saw women going into in- 
dustry without it. The eighteenth 
century was a century of big theories 
and much discussion about them. To- 
day things have changed. Now we are 
looking after all sorts of minute and 
pressing things; and when we would 
lay our hands on that little mechan- 
ism, the ballot—not because we want 
to talk about it, but because we need 
to use it—it is embarrassing to find 
that we have not got it. Mis annoy- 
ing to have to stop in the midst of 
our social work and realize that we 
cannot pass important measures till 
we obtain a vote, and that we must 
start parades and hold meetings and 
maybe throw things before we get it. 

But our method of approach to it 
may be useful. The ballot may arrive 
as function grows by pushing on the 


organism; it may come like a thief in 


the night. 
From Charity to Politics 


I have been interested to see, in this 
National Conference of Charities and 
in the Conferences of several succes- 
sive years, how one thing after another 
which began as charities are moving 
over into the sphere of political ac- 
tion. Take the Children’s Committee, 
as the most feminine; for the nurture 
and protection of children will always 
be especially woman’s work. We are 
trying to secure pensions for widowed 
mothers left with young children. 
We want the State, instead of taking 
the children away from their mother 
and paying for boarding each of them 
separately in an institution or in some 
family, to pool the sum that would 
have to be paid for them all and use 
it to enable the mother to keep the 
family together, without the children’s 
being deprived of her care, as they 
must if she has to go out to earn 
their living. This question will finally 
have to be decided by votes. 





Take any of tie subjects considered 
at this Conference, say the one that 





has attracted so much attention, the 
question of the standard of living, and 
what the State may do to insure a 
certain minimum of health and de- 
cency even to the poorest people. Im- 
mediately we find ourselves in the tur- 
moil of political discussion, and we 
should be very glad to find ourselves 
in the turmoil of political action. 
Indirectness Unsatisfactory 

We find the indirect method very 
unsatisfactory. When you want a 
change in the law, you address meet- 
ings and clubs and bodies of voters of 
all sorts; you talk to your neighbors; 
you instruct and entreat great num- 
bers of men, young and old; and, even 
if you do not care a rap for your dig- 
nity, or for anything but your cause, 
you feel that this roundabout way is 
needlessly laborious, and you find 
yourself thrown back upon the old 
teasing methods which you thought 
you had abandoned in your childhood. 

All Roads Lead to Suffrage 

At every turn we are brought up to 
the desire to have a vote. Almost ev- 
ery subject in which women are in- 
terested leads right up to it. When 
I am asked to give the reasons why 
women should have the ballot, the 
reasons are too many to name. I had 
a lecture once, illustrating them in de- 
tail. I have almost forgotten it now, 
though I gave it many times. It 
showed why any woman in Chicago, 
—Italian, Bohemian, or Jewish— 
needed the vote. I had my illustra- 
tions all along the line, attaching her 
to the city government by her need of 
dry basements and of fire escapes, to 
the State government by her need of 
laws regulating hours of labor in fac- 
tories, and to the national government 
by her need of pure food for her fami- 
ly, ete. 

Just a Survival 

Foreign-born women in my neigh- 
bodhood are always asking me why 
women do not vote at municipal elec- 
tions in Chicago, as they do in so many 
of the countries from which they come 
—England, Ireland, Scandinavia, etc. 
{ am at a loss how to answer them. I 
believe it is simply because of tradi- 
tion; because, away back, it was con- 
sidered unladylike to take part in gov- 
ernment, in the days when government 
was concerned mainly with the seiz- 
ing and keeping of loot, and was some- 
what uproarious. The ballot is such a 
simple device, and so far away from 
the clashing of shields! Yet we can- 
not get away from that old idea. But 
if we keep on straining to the extent 
of our powers, this tradition will 
break down, as it is already breaking, 
here and there and everywhere. 

Did Not Represent Hull House 

When our suffrage bill was pending 
in the Illinois legislature this year, 
Mrs. McCulloch interviewed the Italian 
who represented our district. She told 
him that he represented the ladies at 
Hull House, all of whom wanted to 
vote, and that he ought to support the 
bill. He went away a good deal 
troubled. I think he was conscien- 
tions. But after he had talked with 
some other members of the Legisla- 
ture, he came back looking much re- 
lieved, and said, “Why, Mrs. McCul- 
loch, I don’t represent the ladies at 


Hull House. I represent the voters!” 


Don’t Press Men Too Hard 

I don’t believe in urging a man to 
vote against his convictions. I don’t 
even believe in trying too-hard to per- 
suade him by using that moral com- 
pulsion which moralists @éxert when 
they are feeling especially moral. But 
the women should have votes to rep- 
resent themselves. The proble of 
our time will be solWed only whefi all 
of the best mind, conscience and talent 
in the community are brought to their 
solution. 

I do not believe in bringing too great 
pressure to bear on men, even if they 
do think so much more of opening a 
tunnel in the city than of improved 
tenements. Let them have their tun- 
nel; let us have the man’s point of 
view, but let these other people’s point 
of view be represented also. 

We are no longer called upon to deal 
with the great abstractions of the 
eighteenth century. We must have 
the humbler task of pushing forward 
the utilitarian side, but the utilitarian 
side in its highest sense. When peo- 
ple realize that the highest interests 
of the city cannot be secured and pre- 
served except by the co-operation of 
men and women in government, I 
think we shall be surprised by the 
quick way in which the franchise will 
come to our hands. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park told how all 
could help by joining the Association 
or the Woman Suffrage Party, and by 


contributing to the funds, 
Dr. Breckenridge Speaks 


Dr. Sophonisba Breckinridge, of 
Chicago, closed the meeting with an 
extremely able and original address. 
She said that the ballot was a labor- 
saving device, like the biscuit-machine 
which has been introduced to make the 
“beaten biscuit” of Kentucky, instead 
of beating it in the old way by long 
pounding with a flat iron. She said: 
Reforms can be gained even without 
the ballot—we have secured some good 
laws in Illinois—but these things will 
be done much more wastefully, with 
much more labor, while women are 
limited to indirect methods. Life is 
too short and work too heavy for any 
talent to be overworked unnecessarily. 
This year we had an invasion im the 
Illinois Legislature of outsiders who 
wanted to alter our child labor law so 





as to allow young children to appear 


—= 
on the stage. After many j..... 
one legislator said, “If Miss xcarings, 
strength holds out, we shal! wi). 2°’ 
has had to go down to * She 


Spring 
over and over again to oppose ni 
change. So do men who are interes” 
in legislation; but the womey eee 
go oftener for what they wan;. .'° 
it is the hideous waste of having ha 
Addams -obliged to go down o) 
oftener than is necessory {},,; Ba 
be saved if women could yoie uld 

The crowd was so great that ay over. 
flow meeting was held in anothoy hall 
Members of the College Equa! Suffrage 
League and of the newly-forne, Har. 
vard Men’s League for Woman Sur. 


frage acted as ushers. 





APPEAL TO CHURCH 


‘(Concluded from Page |; 
homes take the raw flax or 
card, dye, spin, weave, and 
knit into clothing. They no 
manufacture at home soap, , indles 
cheese, family furnishings; {})o, 
not provide the food supplies by 
ing meats, drying fruits, vee 
and herbs. The very names 0; jhe jp. 
dustries and their implements wich 
occupied women only a few de 
ago are almost forgotten. Could 4 
woman of a century ago dream that 
her spinning wheel, the companion of 
her daily toil, would first be relevateq 
to the garret, and then brough: forth 
as an antique and become an ‘i/o or. 
nament in the home of her eveat. 
granddaughter? 

Change in Women’s Outlook 

But the outside aspect of wonien's 
industries has not changed ore 
radically than their mental view of 
them, In the days when all women 
worked only at home, they can go 
little in contact with the commercial! 
aspects of labor that, though hey 
were constantly occupied in creating 
values, their position was regarded as 
that of financial dependents. I!n fuct 
the attitude of mind of what we now 
call a_ self-supporting woman was 
practicaliy unknown. 
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Women Are Now Educated 

Another factor in altering the josi- 
tion of women was that improved op- 
portunities and demand for betier edu- 
cation kept equal step with their in 
dustries. The first high 
girls was established as late as />2), 
by Mrs. Emma Willard, in New York 
The outcome of this innovation was 
.ooked-for with fear by the conserva 
tives of that time, who apprehenied 
that the health would fail of girls who 
struggled with algebra and a tle 
Latin; or, worse, that they would b 
come so infatuated with thes 
feminine novelties that they d 
lose taste for domestic life and nex: 
their families. 

Now, we have forgotten all those a): 
prehensions. Every State, with 
exception of two or three, ack 
edges the duty of providing equs! ad 
vantages for its daughters as fur :'s 
sons, and admits them on equal ters 
Yo the State colleges and unive! 
in fact, more than three-fourths 0: 4! 
colleges in our country are co-edlia- 
tional. About one-third of 
graduates are women, and the pio) 
tion is rapidly growing; while there 
are more girls than boys who 
graduates of high schools in ever 
State and Terriory, I believe, excep! 
New Mexico. 

Women’s achievements in business 
and education have gone far beyond 
what was“formerly thought poss:¢ 
for them. The ability has always 
been theirs, but the people did Nol 
know it, for the opportunity for «: 
opment was lacking. 

In consequence of these advances ‘1 
industry and education, the laws °° 
every State have undergone moilfict 
tion, enlarging the property rights and 
other personal rights of women 

Each Step of Progress Was Opposed 
Not one of the steps I have rec'!' d 
was welcomed, However much 4 '4" 
ter of course they may be regarded 
now that they are accomplished !4°'* 
every enlargement of the industrial 
field, every advance in educatio” 
every change in statute law, has be°” 
fought stubbornly by conservalss!; 
not only by men, who shortsighiec" 
might have thought they should ios 
something by what women gained, 
equally stubbornly by women, 
have always preferred the good or ‘° 
ill they had to that they knew "0' 
But the forces of necessity, of '" 
workings of advancing eivilizat 
were too strong for the oppos!!!0! 
the stoutest conservatism. In all tb! 
wonderful movement among 
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the reverent mind must discern the 
nand of providence, which accom- 
jishes its sreat and beneficent pur- 
. ses without hindrance from the 
ied resistance of man. 

Two New Aspects 

These are the considerations your 
memorialists would press upon your 


attention as reasons why the Church 
enlarge the possbilities of 
for service in the Church. 
stated, women appear in two 
ts. There is now a vast 
class of women earning 
their living outside -of their homes 
it financial dependence upon 
Their industries, for the most 
the same world-old indus- 
the home,—feeding and cloth- 
people,—but transformed by 
into unfamiliar shapes. 
have also entered fields new 
and a percentage of women 
found in all of the hundreds of oc- 
of men enumerated in the 

with less than a dozen excep- 
tions. in the United States the wage- 
women and girls over ten 

years of age are variously estimated, 
, basis of the census of 1900, as 
six millions and nine millions 
in number. There are as yet no com- 
pilations available from the census of 
1910. About one wage-earner in five is 
a woman, and the percentage of in- 
crease of their number is greater than 
entage of increase of the pop- 
The self-supporting woman, 
out of her home by the neces- 
sity of earning her living, presents one 
of those new aspects in which women 


should 
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‘her is equally interesting. It 
is that presented by the large major- 
ity who are occupied at home in fam- 
ily cares, and in a sense are supported 
men of the family; but many of 
are in possession of education, 
of independent wealth, acquired or in- 
herited, and, because of the removal of 
so many industries from the home, of 
a degree of leisure which was former- 
These things make 
also a new aspect of 


by Ue 


whom 


ommon. 
their position 


iy une 


womanhood, 


The Church’s Opportunity 
In these results there are great op- 
for the Church, if the 
employs them wisely. We be- 
Church should cement its 
ipon the service of the women 
of its communion by inviting them to 
larger fields of usefulness within it- 
sell. \Ve see their activity expended 
in} ways excellent in themselves, 
but -trengthening the influence of 
the rch; and we think that it is 
pro e, at least, that much of this 
en might be expended just as use- 
f nd at the same time help to 
make he 


portunities 
Churc} 
lieve the 


hold 


Church of the present the 
cenire of that ameliorating social in- 
fluence which has been its glory in the 
argely because Christian women 
have thrown into its enterprises their 


loving service to humanity. 


past 


Many New Fields 


Within the memory of many here 
present, the time was when, to women 
wh id leisure and desire to devote 
Solve of their energies to social ser- 
vice. ‘he Chureh offered almost the 
“ outlook and almost the only field. 

his 


not the case now. There is 


Scarcely a benevolent enterprise of 


men where women may not only as- 
Sist, but where their help is not 
fageris sought. Besides, they have 
orig 


ated and conducted vast enter- 
rises of their own for the advance- 
temperance, patriotism and 
philanthropic purposes with such 
success as to put to flight the old no- 
“ions that women could not organize 
and Work together for a common pur- 
Church women have responded 
°° seherally and so freely to all such 
‘ppeals that the question has arisen 


ment 


Other 


pose 


With Can the Church aftord to lose 
from its own field and its own under- 
‘akings so much energy and so much 
#al which were formerly peculiarly 
Ss OWn possession? We believe it is 
the devout desire of the women of the 
Church that their best and dearest 
‘ervice to society should be done, as 
heretofore, in the Church; and that 
their talents should be engaged in its 
“ork, as far as the Church affords 
‘cope and due exercise for them. 
Women Have, Proved Fitness 
‘tis in this spirit that we, your me- 
Morialists, have made our petition. It 
a With this motive we have suggested 
hat Women be made eligible to be 
flected de 


puties to the Diocesan Coun- 


cil, Ay ‘he usefulness which women 


civic betterment proves their fitness 
for much of the work transacted in the 
Councils. Women constitute any- 
where from three-fifths to three- 
fourths of the communicants of our 
Diocese, as they do of the membership 
of all the churches. The Council is 
the deliberative and business assem- 
bly of the Church. Only imperative 
reasons should be allowed to exclude 
so large a majority of the communi- 
cants from representaton in it. 


Women in Parish Affairs 
In the parishes, women have im- 
partial representation in their busi- 
ness affairs, as they vote for the mem- 
bers of the vestry, and are themselves 
eligible to be elected. We know this 
rule has worked well. It is true, wom- 
en have seldom been elected to the 
vestries when there have been men 
available for the service. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that they are privileged 
to vote and to be voted for has un- 
doubtedly made them feel more in- 
terest in parish affairs, and more re- 
sponsible for sustaining what is done 
by the vestries who are their own 
chosen agents, than they would or 
could if the vestries were formed, as 
the Councils are, without reference to 
women at all, either in the election of 
deputies or in the eligibility to be 
elected. Whatever points of dissim- 
ilarity there may be between vyestries 
and Councils, certainly there are im- 
portant points of likeness. The busi- 
ness of the Diocese needs the inter- 
est of all its members to sustain it and 
the wisdom of all its members to guide 
it. At present we see many parishes 
not represented by any of the laity at 
all; and those parishes which are rep- 
resented do not send their full number 
of deputies. We cannot say, of course, 
that those parishes which cannot now 
find men to go to the Councils could 
find women. But there certainly is a 
chance that they could do so; and the 
moral effect of its possibility would in- 
crease the sense of responsibility in 
those parishes which have had a rea- 
son to feel that practically they were 
cut off from any voice in the assembly 
which conducted the business affairs 
of the Diocese. 


Would Benefit the Church 
Your memorialists think that mak- 
ing women eligible to the Council will 
benefit the Church by opening a way 
for the majority of the communicants 
to express their views directly from 
their own standpoint on those things 
which concern the Church, thus bring- 
ing to its service a larger proportion 
of the abilities which women are dis- 
playing in new forms. I observe that 
in at least one other Diocese the ad- 
visability of what we ask is being con- 
sidered. The newspaper from which I 
obtain the information relates that 
Trinity Church of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, at its recent annual church meet- 
ing elected a woman as alternate dele- 
gate to the Diocesan Council soon to 
be held in Tacoma. The woman is 
Mrs. Rowe, wife of Rev. P. T. Rowe, 
the famous Bishop of Alaska. Rev. H. 
H. Gowen is pastor of Trinity. In 
presiding over the meeting, he ruled 
that women are eligible, though, as 


has entranched 





knowledge of deep-laid principles of 
human nature, if we lay to heart les- 
sons learned from the heathen world. 
Their social conditions differing from 
ours have been brought into sharp re- 
view. Nothing more significant, or 
more surprising to some people, has 
been demonstrated than that heathen 
women acquiesce in the low social] 
condition assigned to them, and are 
the first to resist effort to lift them 
out of it. Does their social sentiment 
hold the feminine intellect as un- 
worthy of education? The women ac- 
cept the verdict, and will not allow 
their daughters to learn to read. 
Does their religious system pronounce 
that women have no souls? No pro- 
test comes from the women; and they 
even find occasion for laughter when 
the missionary tells them they have 
souls equal to men’s. 


Christian Self-Respect 

Such depths of self-abasement are 
incomprehensible until we realize that 
they know of no solid ground for self. 
respect. There are two great truths 
underlying the Christian system of 
ethics, of Which the heathen know 
nothing. One is, that each human soul 
is made in the image of God; and the 
other, that the Son of God was mani- 
fested in the flesh to show us how to 
develop the soul. Out of these two 
truths there grows a self-respect 
which is of a different quality from 
conceit, or from pride, or from any 
form of unworthy love of self; and 
which we see is glaringly deficient in 
heathen women. 
Every dominant class is pleased 
with subserviency from the less fa- 
vored, whether the dominance comes 
from sex or some other class circum- 
stance. And there is always some ap- 
parent gain of ease or present priv- 
ilege which tempts to subserviency 
those whose self-respect is not ground- 
ed on a sure and enduring foundation. 
So the heathen women have become 
depressed by shortsighted acceptance 
of such petty gains, in substitution for 
greater things which are theirs in jus- 
tice and right. 


The Heathen Man’s Attitude 

And how about the men? The 
heathen man, ignorant of the ground 
for true estimation of self, imagines 
that Nature has elevated him above 
the woman in the scale of being. He 
himself for ages in 
laws and customs which presuppose 
such superiority. Here again the mis- 
sionary’s labor reveals to us another 
truth: that, when the heathen man 
tries to adopt our civilization, which 
he perceives is higher than his own, 
lo, he finds he cannot approach it till 
he undoes all that work of ages, and 
for his own sake removes the obsta- 
cles he has placed in woman's way to 
rising to his own level. Perhaps to 
his astonishment he finds that what he 
has considered a slight and feeble 
creature is yet able to hold him down 
to the low level of a civilization which 
matches her own, 


Mission Work at Home 
In these jubilee meetings, Christians 
have been exhorted to do missionary 
work at home, and a way of doing it 


far as known, this is the first time 
one has been chosen in the Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Gowen expressed a will- 
ingness to make Mrs. Rowe’s election 


a test case. 


the Council will be helpful towards 
increasing their usefulness in the 
Church, though we do not claim that 
it will do all which ought to be done 
for this purpose, or that our sugges- 
tion is superior to some which may 
come from your own body providing 


for opportunities for service in the 
Church commensurate with the 
If this 


changed conditions of women. 
Council shall itself devise some action 
which will accomplish to the same or 
a greater degree the desired objects, 
we shall cheerfully accept such action 
in lieu of what we suggest. What we 
s essential in our suggestion 


regard a 
ee etter. 


resides in its spirit, not in its 1 


Lessons of the Jubilee 
What that spirit is cannot be ex- 
plained better than through some of 
the lessons taught in the series of 
Jubilee Mission meetings which, * 
this good year of our Lord, 1911, have 
stretched across the continent. They 
mark fifty years of loving labor for the 
heathen, especially for the heathen 
‘women, by the Christian women of 
America, who have not looked for any 
earthly reward. Yet an abundant re- 
ward may be reaped in knowledge, 





have manifested in organizations for 


We think making women eligible to 


has been indicated. For it has been 
pointed out that the heathen do not 
readily admit that the ethics of Chirs- 
tianity are superior to those of their 
own religions; but Christian civiliza- 
tion is an argument they cannot rebut. 
Therefore, missionary service can be 
done by helping to make our home 
civilization better worthy of the adop- 
tion of the heathen. 


The Standard of Self-Respect 
Just what women at home can do to 
help is very fairly indicated by what 
we see would be good for heathen 
women to do. In Political Economy 
there is a phrase, “the standard of liv- 
ing,” used to describe a varying and 
somewhat intangible social require- 
ment, but one which is nevertheless a 
fair gauge of industrial enterprise. 
There is an analogous requirement for 


social development which may be de- 


scribed as a “standard of self-respect.” 


Just what the heathen women need 


to raise their civilization is what we 
need for missionary work in creating 
a better civilization at home for their 
acceptance, and that is a higher 
standard of self-respect. Christian 
women already have the foundation of 
true self-respect which is laid in 
Christ; but there is much to build up- 
on it. I do not wish to press the 
analogy between standard of living 
and standard of self-respect too far; 





but it is worth while to observe that, 


in each State. 
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where the standard of living is low, in- 
dustrial enterprise is hampered, be- 
cause the people will not put forth 
more exertion than what is necessary 
to support life according to their low 
standard. A process of education 
must be accomplished to raise their 
standard of living before such a popu- 
lation can be induced, even for com- 
mensurate earnings, to put forth more 
prolonged and more intelligent labor. 
But, where the standard of living is 
high, the people find it possible, even 
under adverse circumstances, to en- 
force a scale of earnings commen- 
surate with their standard of living. 
The standard of self-respect of 
heathen women is like a low standard 
of living. They need to raise it by 
learning to value education, personal 
rights, the dignity of their human 
soul. 


Without arrogance, American wom- 
en may claim that their standard of 
self-respect is high. Yet, though they 
have attained much, if Christian 
American women would help to lift 
our civilization still higher they must 
do exactly what the heathen women 
need to do,—and that is to raise’ their 
standard of self-respect. It has been 
a conspicuous result of the great 
woman’s movement that the standard 
of self-respect of women has been 
raised by their new understanding of 
their own abilities in business and im 
tellectual achievement, It is the earn- 
est hope of your memorialists that 
this Council will provide for women’s 
work in the Church room for initiative, 
power equitably adjusted to responsi- 
bility, room for achievement worthy of 
the exertion of their best talents. 
Anything less than these will fail to 
appeal to them, because it will fall 


short of the requirements of their 
standard of self-respect. Anything 
less will be to offer less than is 


offered women in enterprises outside 
of the Church; and in very faithful- 
ness to the Divine Giver of their 
talents, they must use them where 
they can do so to the greatest profit of 
humanity. 

Among the results of this woman's 
movement, there are not only these 
opportunities open to the Church in 
the employment of the enlarged abili- 
ties of women, but there are great re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon it, respon- 
sibilities which proceed directly from 
it, and to which women perhaps are 
peculiarly alive. Your attention has 
been called to the fact that six mil- 
lions or more of women and girls over 
ten years of age are now wage-earners 
outside of their homes. Most of them 
are young; many of them receive 
small wages, some of them almost be- 
low the living point; all of them are 
more or less withdrawn from the pro- 
tection of home, which has been the 
safeguard of women in past ages. To 
my mind, the sufficient protection and 
the moral and religious care and in- 
struction of these millions of women 
under the modern industrial condi- 
tions form the most stupendous social 
problem of our times. The Church 





and philanthropy have so long fixed 
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THE REASON 


Last week we gave a list of the States in the Union ranked ac- 
cording to the number of subscribers 


to The Woman’s Journal 


Doubtless many suffragists were surprised at the rank 
of their respective States, and doubtless more than one was sur- 
prised to be told that there are more suffragists in the State of New 
York who want The Woman’s Journal than there are subscribers in 
the whole Union—when The Woman’s Journal is only $1 a year. 
There are at least one million women in this country who are 
hungering for the hope, encouragement and inspiration The Woman’s 
Journal brings every week. We need an army of women to take The 
Will you enlist for the summer cam- 


In twenty-eight States in the Union one or more women have 
been working for 100 subscribers to The Woman's Journal, as a result 
of our special offer whereby any suffragist could help The Journal, 


the Local Suffrage League finan- 


The States that stand at the head of the list are almost invari- 
ably States that have had morethan one suffragist working for our 
For instance, New York, which heads the list, has 12 wom- 
en each working for the special offer to The Journal, and Pennsyl- 
vania, which stands 4 in the list, has 9 working for it. 

The reason, therefore, why some States stand high in the list 
and some low is that some States take every opportunity to help suf- 
frage and The Journal and others do not. 

There will be other offers in the future, however, and every suf- 
fragist in every State is invited to watch for our new offer, which 
will appear in the issue of July 1. 

It is human to spread the news of any good thing. 
suffrage and good business and good humanity to pass the word on 
in regard to our news and our newspaper? 


Isn't it good 


Publisher's Department 
The Woman's Journal 
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attention upon the young man going 
out into the world as needing safe- 
guards thrown around him, while the 
young woman was in comparative ge- 
curity, that there is a risk of its be- 
ing overlooked that it is the young 
woman now who is in the danger line 
rather than the young man. The po- 
sition of the young girl who is forced 
to make her own way in the world is 
surrounded with dangers which those 
of the young man similarly situated 
do not equal. . 

The Church, in its sacred office of 
helper and guardian to the unprotect- 
ed, owes a paramount duty to these 
new wards of its care. It might well 
be dismayed, as far as it depends up- 
on human strength, at the magnitude 
of the task, if the same social move- 
ment which has created the task had 
not also created resources for per- 
forming it, by endowing a great body 
of Christian women in homes with 
new possessions of education, inde- 
pendent wealth and a measure of leis- 
ure, It is an ideal worthy of the 
Church's best effort to devise methods 
whereby this new need for Christian 
care and this new means of supplying 
it may meet together within the fold 
of the Church and under its sanctions. 

Let Women Be Made Eligible 

But, before the Church can hope to 
become instrumental in making wom- 
an’s help most available for woman’s 
necessity, it is evident that the 
Church should recognize woman’s abil. 
ity for wise deliberation as well as 
wise action. Our Diocese, through 
you, its Council, can here and now 
take an honorable and notable part 
in bringing this about, by making 
women eligible to the Diocesan Coun- 
cil. That is within your power and 
province, and our petition that you 
will do so is earnestly urged by your 
memorialists. 





HAVE YOU ORDERED A COPY OF 
“THE SUFFRAGETTE” WITH THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL IMPRINT? 





$10 FOR 5 WORDS 


$10 will be paid by The 
Woman’s Journal for the best 
reason, given in 5 words, why 
dealers in reliable goods should 
advertise in The Woman’s 
Journal. 

$5 will be paid for the best 
reason, given in 10 words, why 
suffragists should read the ad- 
vertisements in The Journal 
and should buy from our adver- 
tisers whenever possible. 

Contest closes June 30. , 

Judges: C. B. Marble, Promo- 
tion Manager of “Modern Pris- 
cilla”; S. Horton MacCutcheon, 
Circulation Manager of “The 
Christian Science Monitor”; 
Benton Bradshaw, Advertising 
Manager for L. P. Hollander. 

Address 
Prize Editor 
The Woman’s Journal 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 
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EVENTS CROWD THICK 





An old Scotchman, wishing to be in two places at once, 
humorously lamented that in this world so many good oppor- 
tunities had to be lost “just for the want of a little ubeequity.” 
Boston people have had the same feeling during the last few 
days, when the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
has offered so rich and varied a program at its many “section 
meetings;” and all over the world this week suffragists have 
been wishing that they could be at once in Stockholm, in Lon- 
don, and at home attending to their necessary duties. 

The swift advance of progress in many directions is a 
constant surprise. The home of The Journal's editor is on a 
hill overlooking Boston harbor and the point of land from 
which the air-ships make their ascents. For many days they 
have been flying, till now we hardly take the trouble to look 
out of the window as they go past; and a member of the house- 
hold whose chamber faces the east complains of being waked 
up between 3 and 4 A. M., when these great buzzing insects 
begin their flight. Five years ago, if anyone had suggested 
that people might be waked up too early in the morning by 
the noise of the airships, would it not have seemed like a sen- 
tence from some fantastic romance of the far future? And, not 
long ago, when the suffragists all over the country worked in 
vain for years to get an amendment submitted in any State, 
who would have believed that in 1910 there would have been 
amendment campaigns pending in four States, and in 1911 in 
five? Among the many modern discoveries no one has yet 
invented ubiquity; but the spirit of the equal rights movemept 
has already become ubiquitous. ° A. S. B. 


———_ 


“THE SUFFRAGETTE” 





This book, by Sylvia Pankhurst, meets a long-felt want. 
Again and again requests have come to our office for a history 
of the militant suffrage movement in England, and we have 
been obliged to answer that there was none accessible. In 
the files of The’ Woman’s Journal, and nowhere else in 
America, a sympathetic and fairly correct account was to be 
found of the main events in this remarkable movement; but 
these articles, scattered through half a dozen years, were not 
available for the general reader, and, in spite of our best wishes 
to be accurate, they contained some of the errors of the trans- 
atlantic press cablegrams. 

In this book we have for the first time a birdseye view of 
the whole militant movement, a clear and calm statement 
of just what the suffragettes have done and just why they have 
done it. The truth is as different from the malignant dis- 
tortions spread broadcast over the world by the press cable- 
grams as the real face and figure of a candidate are from the 
most monstrous caricatures put forth by his enemies in a hot 
political campaign. Those who heard Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
daughter during their visit to America saw that the press re- 
ports had been false. To the general American public, which 
still regards the suffragettes as a set of incomprehensible luna- 
tics, this book ought to be welcome, to gratify their curiosity 
as to the origin of so extraordinary a phenomenon. 

The book is a substantial volume of 517 pages, including a 
most helpful index. It has a preface by Mrs. Pankhurst, and 
many illustrations. It traces the history of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union from its obscure and almost penniless be- 
ginning, in a little meeting of working women held at Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s home in 1903, on through its early struggles, and 
its amazing growth, till its membership had reached many 
thousands, its income in a single year was more than $164,000, 
and its activities were shaking England from the centre ‘o the 
sea. 

The long and patient work of the older suffragists had 
conyerted the bulk of England’s intelligence to the cause. 
Every House of Commons since 1870 had contained a majority 
of professed believers in woman suffrage. Suffrage bills had 
passed their second reading over and over again—in the early 
days by small majorities, of late years by very large ones— 


but they had always been kept from coming up for third read- 
ing and final vote by the dilatory tactics of their opponents, 
under the clumsy and antiquated rules of the House of Com- 
mons, by which a stubborn minority can block any measure 
indefinitely unless the government applies the closure. This 
book shows how a way was devised to preak down this obstruc- 
tion. The astonishing tactics that have been represented as 
mere bursts of hysteria and aimless lunacy were the succes- 
sive steps of a campaign coolly and carefully planned and car- 
ried out with equal sagacity and courage. It is a wonderful 
story, and as different, when seen from the inside, as the 
stained glass windows of a cathedral are, when looked at from 
within, compared with their dark and dusty aspect as viewed 
from outside. Sylvia Pankhurst has been at the centre of 
things from the first, and knows whereof she speaks. 

The book contains much information about 
hursts, and all must be interested in reading about the remark- 
able family who seem to have been raised up for this piece of 
work. Especially pleasant is it to read of the late Dr. 
hurst, the admirable father of the young suffragettes: 

“For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleedng sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

But the author gives us sketches also of a multitude of 
brave and devoted women, of whom it is a delight to know. In 
approaching the Canadian Rockies, at a distance only a few 
great peaks stand out; but when you get among them you find 
that these are only the towering sentinels of a whole sea of 
grand and beautiful summits. In this country we have heard 
chiefly of Mrs. Pankhurst, but the general would be powerless 
without the army that she has been able to raise and to in- 
spire with her own spirit. 

We get glimpses of Annie Kenney, the slim, worn factory 
girl, with her fiery eloquence; of Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, giv- 
ing up wealth and ease to serve her poorer sisters; of Miss 
Wallace-Dunlop, a kinswoman of William Wallace, stamping 
with printer’s ink upon the wall of Parliament House a famous 
sentence from the Bill of Rights, and, when sent to prison for 
it, initiating the first hunger-strike; of Mrs. Mary Leigh, “a 
slight, agile figure in white,” seizing with both hands the bridles 
of the mounted police to make a way for her friends through 
their line, and showing herself always the bravest of the 
brave; of Lady Constance Lytton, so sweet and kind as to be 
nicknamed by her family “Angel Con,” cutting off her hair and 
disguising herself as a seamstress to prove how differently a 
poor sewing woman and an earl’s daughter would be treated in 
prison; submitting, despite a weak heart, to the anguish and 
danger of forcible feeding, and, though half dead after it, clean- 
ing up the nauseating results from her cell floor herself, be- 
cause she could not bear to have any of the ordinary prisuners 
made to do it. All these and many others pass before us, and 
dull indeed must be the brain and cold the heart that does not 
glow in the reading. 

Sylvia tells the story with simplicity and without any bom- 
bast. 
about her sister Christabel, for whom she evidently has the 
most affectionate admiration. According to her, the militant 
policy was adopted mainly on Christabel’s initiative. It seems 
strange to read that, when the young women started to get 
up their first procession, Mrs. Pankhurst was “almost inclined 
to be appalled at the boldness of our plans. She was afraid 
that we should never induce more than a handful. of women 
to walk in procession through the public streets, and that the 
Caxton Hall could not be filled.” Truly, great oaks from little 
acorns grow! 

The work of the suffragettes is marked by a gay, courage- 
ous cheerfulness, full faith in early victory, and a conviction, 
almost religious in its intensity, of the inestimable good that 
equal rights will bring to women and to the race. Mrs. Clark, 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s sister, who died soon after her release from 
prison, expressed the general feeling when at her trial she said: 
“I felt that it was not I who was knocking at the Prime Min- 
ister’s door, but the great need of women knocking at the con- 
science of the nation.” a me om 
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The Woman’s Journal Edition 
Woman's Journal edition of “The Suffragette”’ by Sylvia 
Pankhurst, on sale at Woman’s Journal Office, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, and at Headquarters of National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, New York. Price, with a new sub- 
scription to The Woman's Journal, $2.00. Price for “The Suf- 
fragette” alone, $1.50. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





For several months I have been trying to find time to write 
something in regard to the work of the Press Bureau, but, as 
it requires every minute to keep up with each day's necessary 
duties, I fear I shall not write at all if I wait for the leisure 
moment. 

We subscribe for all the New York City papers and read 
them carefully, clipping and filing the suffrage items. During 
the month of April, which is a fair sample, we cut 602 notices 
from these papers. Many of them were whole pages in length, 
others one or two columns, and so on down to brief despatches. 
The New York papers publish all the news items which we 
send them, notices of meetings, ete., and their reporters call at 
our office every day, as they have from the beginning. The 
Press Clipping Bureau to which we subscribe supplied us with 
5,000 clippings from various papers throughout the United 
States. After reading these and selecting everything that 
should go to The Woman's Journal, we distributed them among 
the press chairmen of the different States, giving them an op- 
portunity to keep in touch with the movement in other sections 
of the country. The exchanges were all looked over, as usual, 
and a person who came in to help us one day remarked that 
it would be much easier to cut such items as dtd not pertain 
to suffrage and leave all that did. The correspondence also is 
an iraportant part of the work, and 300 letters were written 
and mailed during the month. 

Our records show that 48 newspaper editorials and letters 
were answered by us in April, and that these réplies were 
published was proved by the return of many of them in the 
clippings. 

When suffrage meetings are held in any part of the coun- 
try, we are often called upon to furnish photographs and bio- 
graphical sketches of the speakers, and fifteen of these were 
sent out by us during the month. We are in receipt of daily 








requests from people desiring information to be used in re- 


She says comparatively little about herself, but much, 


—————— 
futing statements published in their local papers, and in a 
connection, (as well as many others) I have learneg to ap ber 
ate the enormous value of the blessed Woman's ound on 
the History of Woman Suffrage, and the Life ang Work es, 
Susan B, Anthony. So many new people have joineg the A 
frage ranks in the past two years, all anxious to writ. et 
thing and few equipped with the necessary knowledge. Pp 
puts the Press Bureau on the alert to keep up with this os it 
of the work. Many of the colleges publish a little penie a 
judging from their demands for material, it would seem 5 


“Votes for Women” had become popular in the average rth 
of Learning. This month brought the usual numbe,y of . 
quiries from that source, and we replied to the pes; of ped 
ability. College and high school debates on woman Sultrage 
have developed into a “continuous performance,” and mame 


every mail brings a request for help. 

As a majority of the city newspapers run a Woman's De 
partment, and these in some cases have undergone a change 
from the one-time recipe for acquiring dimples and “How to 
retain the love of your husband when old,” we recejye con. 
stant requests for suffrage material for such pages One 
editor asked us for a list of suffrage notes, and Volunteereg 
the information that he would be compelled to head j; With a 
recipe for cake or some other kind of food! Sunday papers 
are particularly anxious for suffrage “stories,” and 4 great 
deal of time is absorbed in giving personal interviews. These 
Sunday articles are illustrated, as a rule, and often Syndicated. 

Scarcely a day passes without our being called upon by 
magazine writers for help in working up their articles. A rad 
days ago an elderly woman, who had been engaged in nhews- 
paper work in New York in the sixties, and who was personally 
acquainted with the suffrage leaders of that time, came in to 
look over the reference files preparatory to writing an article 
for a prominent publisher who insisted that it must be op 
“suffrage in the early days.” It did me good to see her eves 
sparkle as she read about the women she knew and loved so 
long ago. 

As our press workers felt the need of keeping in touch 
with their own papers and so much pressure was brought to 
bear for news items, we have revived the custom of sending 
out weekly lists, and it has proved most satisfactory. News. 
papers have assured us that this is the best general press work 
that can be done, as there is always a demand for news, and 
that papers absolutely refusing space to any other kind of sut. 


frage matter are quite willing to publish anything of this 
character, These we send into nearly every State in the Union, 
Arkansas, California, Nevada and South Dakota report that 
they fill the exact need, and each month the press chairmen 
in those and other States ask for a larger supply. We also 
send them regularly to Alaska and Canada, and they are trans. 


lated into French for a paper published in Lewiston, Me. Most 
of the chairmen are doing very active work in their States, 
and we endeavor to meet their ever-increasing demands for 
special material. Another time-absorber is the reading of 
manuscripts sent to the Press Bureau by writers throughout 
the country. We read-these in the hope that we may find some- 
thing helpful. 


Whenever a prominent suffragist comes to New York, if 


possible we arrange for interviews with the newspaper people, 
and this of course helps to sow the seed. In the case of out: 
of-town people coming here to lecture, we endeavor to secure a 


synopsis of the address in advance, copies of which are sent to 


the Associated Press and the New York dailies. Papers from 
all parts of the United States write us for information, and 
they particularly desire news—facts. Formerly the demand 
was for personal sketches, something about the people con- 
nected with the work, and arguments for and against, but that 
seems to be changing, and the papers are now anxious to re 


port the activities of the movement, and are terril!) afraid 


they will miss something. 


Several of the large city: papers have offered us double 
column space weekly, which we are trying to fill from here. 

The work for the press syndicates is very importunt, and 
we have seven on our list, all pledging their co-operation. One 
association, representing 11,500 papers, has asked us to submit 
to them anything and everything we wish to have published, 
Which they will circulate for us (without charge, of course). 
In April we had newspaper representatives from Hngland, 
Sweden, Germany, Italy, Russia, South America and Japan, all 
seeking suffrage material for their papers, and all declaring that 
the subject had become a matter of general interest in theif 
countries. The International News Service also sent out 4 
sreat deal of stuff for us in April, principally in connection with 
the meeting at Stockholm. They required write-ups about as 
many of the delegates as possible, and I must admit that a little 
imagination went into some of those sketches, as they were 
needed in a hurry and the Press Bureau had never heard of 


some of the people. 


Every day brings callers from a distance. During the 
month of April they came from California, Oregon, Idalio, Cole 
rado, Wyoming, Texas, Missouri, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Washington, D. C., Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Maine, 4s well as foreign countries. One young womal who is 
visiting in New York and who “served time” in Holloway Jail, 
comes in every week to read the English papers, for which We 


subscribe, and the eagerness with which she devours every 
word and comments upon the situation is really touchins. pit 
have many Engish visitors, and their consecration to the cause 
1s an inspiration. 

Perhaps our most distinguished guest of the month was 
ex-Governor Brady, of Idaho, who was chief speaker at 4 _ 


wonderful meeting conducted by the Men's League for Wom? 
Suffrage in Cooper Union, and who journeyed to Albany © 


address the New York Legislature on the subject of Votes 
Women. 


Aside from the foregoing, we have general office work - 
attend 'to, an important feature of which is answering the tel* 
phone which often rings all day long, and you will readily ua 
derstand that the two people in the Press Bureau have “ 
little time to shirk. However, we have no cause for complaint 
on our side, as we enjoy the work and are only [oo glad 1 
see it increasing. When it gets beyond us, we shall be “a 
lighted to make way for those in a position to accomplish 
greater results. 
Caroline I. Reilly, Chairma?. 

June 2, 1911, 
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Vote, Because— 
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- of reaching conclusions. 
a : né ents, which are invalu- 
ogo’ here else in life, should 
Dan iseful in polities. 

WOMEN SHOULD VOTE because 
every question of politics affecis the 


home, ana 


particularly affects the wo- 
wan in the home, Out of the wo- 
s housekeeping allowance, which 


os not reased, come the increased 
profits 0 » beef trust, and the milk 
trus the sugar trust, and the 
canned goods trust. If women had a 
say-so in making the laws, they would 
have long ago clipped the wings of 
the predatory combinations that have 
inereased the cost of living so great- 
ly 

“WOMEN SHOULD VOTE because 
their \ would supplement man’s, 
and, While he looked after the big 
things, would look after the little 
things. The man might interest him- 
self in making his country a world 
power, the Woman voter would see 


hat the street-cleaner did his duty so 


that her children might not be killed 
by diphtheria. 

WOMEN SHOULD VOTE because 
hey would look just as much at the 


ndidate as they would at the plat- 
, which he stood. It is prac- 


That all women would not vote wise- 
ly, that they would be swayed by 
eloquence, by the personal charm of 
the candidate; that even the ballot 
would not bring the millennium to 
women, is freely conceded. But the 
majority of 


| 


men are Republicans or 
Democrats for no better reason than 
that their fathers were before them, 
and this is still a very badly governed 
world. Yet no one would advocate 
that man’s most precious right—the 
taken 
away from him.—Dorothy Dix, in San 
Francisco Examiner. 


right of suffrage—should be 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


The following letter is from Mrs. 


James Lees Laidlaw, Chairman of 


Manhattan Borough Woman Suffrage 
Party, and member of the committee 
which 


prepared the revision of the 


Constitution: 


The members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee feel so strongly that the new 
Constitution which is proposed for the 
National Association is a good work- 
ing proposition that they are glad of 
the invitation to express in The Wo- 
man’s Journal their views as to any 
specially advisable features proposed 
in the new Constitution. Other mem- 
bers of*the Committee will emphasize 
the necessity for a change in the Ex- 
ecutive Board to facilitate the active 
work of the organization. This is the 
Article V, Sec- 
Those members of the Execu- 


change suggested in 
tion I. 
tive Committee who are bearing the 
heat and burden of the @ay’s work 
at the National Headquarters are the 
ones who can most eloquently show 
the members of the Associatfon the 
need for this change. 

Article VII, Section I, dealing with 
the basis of representation, whereby 
organizations of non-dues-paying 
members may be included, is simply a 
corollary of the which 1 
would like specially to speak of. That 
is Article III, Section I. According to 


Section 


the provisions of this section, any club 
of fifty or more members may obtain 
direct membership in the National As- 
sociation. If we allow this most time- 
ly and broad-based method of organ- 
ization for the National, it naturally 
follows that non-dues-paying organiza- 





tically impossible to put the party 
yoke on women. This has _ been 
proven in the States in which 
women have suffrage. When a clean 
man ¥ put upon either the Demo- 
eratic Republican ticket and a cor- 
rupt man named on the other ticket, 
the woman vote has invariably flopped 
over to the good man, It was the 
women of Denver, irrespective of 
party o kept Judge Lindsey in of- 
fice after the party committees had 
turned him down, and thus enabled 
him to continue his great work of 
child-savin 

WOMEN SHOULD VOTE if for no 
other resson than because women, if 
hey had a chanee, would be just as 
potel factor in politics as they are 
in religion. They would compel men’s 
interest in the subject. “ 

Everybody knows that if women 
ceased ng to church, shut up all 
the missionary societies and preach- 
ers’ aid societies, nine-tenths of the 
churches would have spider webs 
growing across théir doors inside of 
a mont Practically all of the mer 
who go to church and contribute to 
rege causes do so at the instiga- 
tion of wife, mother, sister or sweet- 
heart 

The majority of good men are re- 
Sponsil for the rottenness of poli- 
ties and for our plundered and mis- 
Tuled cities, because they are care- 
€ss about voting, and often do not 


‘rouble to vote at all. Women would 
civic conscience, and 

the ere given Ahe ballot they 
Would not only vote themselves, Dut 
See that their husbands and brothers 
and sons did. 


ave a better 


lt is often said that if women had 
Suffrage, it would increase the num- 
er of yotes cast without affecting the 
Ss every woman would vote 
: husband, or her brother, or 
‘er father. The chances are that the 
influence would work the other way, 
and men yote with their women folks. 
hen America the majority of girls are 
vee better education than boys. 
They go school longer, and they 


Tead 
“tore after they are out of school 
than , 


Millio, . - men do. There are also 
_ 5 Of middle-aged women banded 
“cad all sorts of study clubs 
to pt country, and it is folly 
ag a a a these “women: are not 
Politica! tt to understand any 
ate iuestion as their husbands 


tions, like the Woman Suffrage Party, 
will have to be provided for as in 
Article VII, Section I, 
the non-dues-paying or 
The basis of rep- 
matter of 
technique, compared with 
the big provision of Article Ill, Sec- 
It is a provision that we suf- 


on the basis of 
simply en- 
rolled membership. 
resentation is a small 
however, 


tion I. 
fragists ought to rejoice in having to 
make. It 
tution which simply 
phenomenal growth of suffrage activ- 
ity, the multiplication of suffrage 
methods, the general vitality of the 
whole suffrage agitation in this great 


is a change in the consti- 
recognizes the 


country of ours. 

We, each of us, look about our own 
town, our own city, our own State. 
As we do so, our amazement grows at 
the velocity which suffrage activities 
are acquiring, and we have only 
breath enough left to exclaim, “How 
Think of the changes in 
Where there 


wonderful!” 
the last year or 
was one association two years ago, 


two. 


there are five or six now; where the 
fifty, it now 
where the en- 


association numbered 
numbers hundreds; 

rolled sympathizers were counted by 
the hundreds, they are now counted 
bv the tens of thousands; wnere do- 
campaign funds were 
together by hun 
banked by the 
In our interest 


nations and 
carefully gathered 
dreds, they are now 
thousands of dollars. 
in our own State we often forget that 
what is true of our State is true from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, from 
the North to the South. 

The National Association is the 
noble Alma Mater of our Suffrage Uni- 
versity in this great iand. With all 
the diversity of metho®, procedure, 
temperament and interest in what 
must be today our many-sided suf- 
frage activity, the National should be 
the connecting link between the most 
for, however diverse 

activities are, We, 
truth the most 
cause or 


diverse groups, 
our duties and 
suffragists, are in 
united people of any creed, 
faith. Any slight differences of opin- 
ion that may ever have risen between 
us are little compared with the differ- | 





ization on earth, and are so infini- | 
tesimal, compared wit 
spritual aim that animates us all, that 





one great|head ag 
— ¢ | Southern city, when unexpectedly the 


any slight dfoss of dissension is al- | THE FORERUNNE R 


| Ways quickly burned away by our holy 


crusader’s fire when once we unite | 
for action. } 
See the Englishwomen today. Con- | 
template that mighty army which wil | 
march on June 17. There we shall 
find suffragists united, militants and 
non-militants, women of every shade 
of suffrage faith. This country is so 
extended as to its geography, its races 
and its temperaments, that we must, 
perhaps more than other suffragists, 
welcome any. basis for unity—always 
let it be emphasized, unity with diver- 
sity—for even above unity we should 
welcome virility and initiative. If, 
then, within the States there should 
ever arise any small or petty question 
of precedence and inter-organization 
etiquette, shibboleths and preroga- 
tives of long standing, any rigidity 
that can in any way hamper the free 
swing and growth of suffrage work, 
the National should not be cognizant 
of these things, but should make its 
broad field a great neutral camping 
ground, where every wing and division 
of the suffrage army, even the scouts 
and the guerilla warriors, may meet. 

What is needed is activity, more ac- 
tivity of all kinds; education, prose- 
lyting, aggressive political activity of 
every description. Then always let 
there be, if possible, co-operation. If 
it is only the least strand of co-opera- 
tion, yet let us pray that never may 
that last silver cord of unity be 
broken between any two suffrage 
organizations, whatever their re- 
lation of precedence, however dif- 
ferent their administrative methods, 
however diverse the personnel 
of their membership. Always there 
must be a certain unity of per- 
formance, a comradeship which will 
make it possible for all of us suffrag- 
ists to rally to our one common stand- 
ard in time of need. 

If the proposed National Constitu- 
ffion in this Section I of Article III, 
which invites to direct membership in 
the National clubs of fifty or more 
members, helps ever so little toward 
this consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, it should claim the earnest 
support of every single-minded suffra- 
gist. As a matter of fact, it helps more 
than a little. It unquestionaly offers 
a broad operative working basis. It 
is a good provision against that time 
of which we begin now to see the 
vision clearly, when, State after State 
having attained this goal of complete 
lemocracy, our campign will have be- 
come finally a National issue. The 
State work now, in each of our great 
Commonwealths, like California, where 
the ideal of political equality is near- 
ly actualized, is so intensive and 
strongly localized that the province of 
the National Association today takes 
on more of an advisory and general 
character. But in the meantime let 
our National Suffrage Organization be 
sinking her pillars deep and building 
her arena broad for that final stand 
for suffrage in this country—the great 
national campaign in which the last 
States to be discriminated against in 
the matter of this obvious justice shall 
join hands, and present one unflinch- 
ing phalanx, with its face set toward 
victory. 

Harriet Burton Laidlaw. 


MODERN COLLEGE WOMEN 


President Thomas of Bryn Mawr at 
the recent commencement had the 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


_67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A. 


Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00 Canada, $1.12 
Foreign, $1.35 


This magazine carries Mre. Gilman's best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, 
verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, 
humor and comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and 
in Men; for better methods of Child- 
culture; for the New Ethics, the New 
Economics, the New World we are to 
make . - &re making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerun- 
ner” new tools and weapons for their 
work, as well as new light on old ones. 

ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of 
first year, $1.25. 


BOOKS 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Women and Economies.............. $1.50 
Comeerming CRUGIOR cccccccccccccccs 1.25 
In This Our World (verse).......... 12 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)....... Ae 
et M. d:0S ue cvebadtadhueceniesedes 1.00 
IY ON es es a 1.10) 
(Now ready) 

What Diantha Did (novel).......... 1.00 
rhe Man-made World; or Our Andro- 


CORES SE satebacedscecéecads 1.00 


tide was turned in its favor by the 
able generalship of a Bryn Mawr grad- 
uate living there. In that same win- 
ter, another much-needed reform was 
perishing in a New England State be- 
cause of lack of funds. It suddenly be- 
gan to live again. A Bryn Mawr grad- 
uate had put her bank account behind 
it. In the spring of the same year, an 
iniquitous law, working cruel injustice 
to a defenceless class of women, came 
into operation in a city of the Middle 
States. 1 was appealed to for help, 
but I found that there was no need of 
me. Two Bryn Mawr graduates were 
already on the spot, leading the fight 
against it. 

I venture to say that Bryn Mawr 
women are lavishing their time and 
strength on the right side of almost 
every movement for social betterment. 
I am often amazed that only 2,400 
Bryn Mawr graduates and former stu- 
dents can so multiply themselves in 
good works. Bryn Mawr graduates 
are now teaching in our own and many 
other college faculties and in many 
schools. Wherever they are at work, 
they are steadily pushing up stand- 
ards. Although harder to gauge, like 
all higher things of an _ intangible 
kind, I believe that their standards of 
wifehood and motherhood are equally 
high. 

The women of my generation used 
to say we were sure that girls were 
intellectually and physically able to go 
through a college course, although we 
had then no body of accumulated facts 
such as we have now. A few years 
later we used to say, although there 
had not been sufficient time to prove 
it, that the effects of a college educa- 
tion on the after lives of women would 
be wholly beneficent, At the present 
time the prophets of evil are fairly 
buried under the mountains of evi- 
dence of the good deeds and sane 
thoughts of college women. Indeed, if I 
may say so, the presidents of women’s 
colleges are coming to enjoy a kind 
of vicarious triumphal progress 
through the world. Their path is 
made straight before them by people 
who are grateful for what has been 
done by graduates of the colleges they 
represent. Although Bryn Mawr has 
sent out only a comparatively small 
number of students, wherever I go 
men and women introduce themselves 
to tell me of the good works of Bryn 
Mawr women. We were sure that it 
would be so, but it is a solid satis- 
faction to be snowed under by the 
facts. 


—_——— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





California 





The State Association is inaugurat- 
ing a plan to keep the Fourth of July 
as Independence Day for California 
women. An effort will be made to 
participate in all programs of that day 





pleasure of announcing that the col: 
lege had received during the year 
about $40,000 in gifts and $160,000 in 
legacies. The gifts included $10,000 | 
from Miss Mary Garrett, to be used} 
this year, mainly for graduate scholar- 
ships and books for the library. One| 
touching memorial gift was a stone} 
seat on the green in remembrance of| 


Elsie Sinclair Hodge, who met a) 
martyr’s death in China in 1900. | 
In her address, Dr. Thomas referred} 


to Bryn Mawr’s high ideals. She said: 
A few concrete instances that came} 
to my knowledge within a few months| 
of each other will show how nobly | 
Bryn Mawr women are putting these 
ideals into practice. 
In the autumn of 1909, in a city of| 
the Middle West, I was championing} 
more strenuous standards before a 
somewhat reluctant and hostile con- 
vention. After I had fought my best, | 
and, as I thought, lost my cause, two 
Bryn Mawr graduates in the audience | 
sprang to their feet and drove the ar) 
Together we wrested | 

A few weeks 

















gument home. 
victory from defeat. 


later, a discouraged leader of an un-| cast for it. 
ences which come in any other organ: | popular but righteous cause told me| Long Beach, where the State Feders- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs was in ses- 


that she had been trying to make 
ainst the hopeless apathy of a 





and a plan is also on foot to have some 
article that shall bear the inscription 
“Votes for Women” for sale that day, 
half the proceeds to go to local cam- 
paign work in the various localities 
and the other half to go to the State 
Association’s general campaign fund. 

With the unusual membership of 
nearly 2500, the Political Equality 
League of Los Angeles is accom plish- 
ing remarkabie work fof the suffrage 
campaign. 

The difficult task of securing en- 
dorsements in organizations  repre- 
senting a large majority of the 
women of the State has been success- 
fully accomplished within the past 
three weeks by the organization, 
working in conjunction with other 
Los Angeles Suffrage Associations. 
The first victory was won before the 
Womat’s Parliament, which met in 
Riverside. The four votes. cast 
against the endorsement were as 
nothing against the enthusiastic vote 
The next victory was at 


sion May 11-16. The endorsement 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman's Journal! is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equa! suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
img on the cause. 

The Woman's Journal, therefore, 
renewe the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
s00R as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t> win the $60. 











OUR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 Temple Pj,, Tet2028 oxtor 






Home Made Cakes 


Delicious cakes, sandwiches, candies and 
lunches for motor parties, ete. Delivered 
if desired. 

Telephone, Jamaica 1208-M. 

MISS BROWNE & MISS WARE, 
105 Forest Hills 8 
Jamaica Plath. 


came on the last day of the conven- 
tion, and swept all opposition before 
it. Then followed the Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the 
W. C. T. U., also in convention at 
Long Beach. These endorsements es- 
tablished the fact that the majority 
of California women are in favor of 
suffrage. No statement to the con- 
trary made by the anti-suffragists can 
stand against the overwhelming ma- 
jorities that 
Federations, 
fourths of the 


have deluged these four 
Which include _ three- 
women of the State. 


Other endorsements have been se- 
cured among Los Angeles city and 
county organizations of different 


kinds, and always the suffragists win 
by graceful and forceful majorities. 
The organization department of the 
League has established, in more than 
a hundred precincts of the city, suf- 
frage organizations under the direc- 
tion of precinct chairmen. The work 


of these chairmen and their co- 
workers includes the enrolment of 
workers for election day (and for 


every Other day during the campaign 
for that matter) and a general educa- 
tional work among the women and 
men of the precinct. The organiza- 
tion department also supplies speak- 
ers for every suffrage meeting for 
which a speaker is solicited through- 
out Southern California. Postals are 
sent out through suburban organiza- 
tions and precinct workers asking 
the opinion of voters on the suffrage 
amermiment, This amounts to a 
straw vote among the men in whose 
hands lies the fate of the suffrage 
amendment. 

Another field which the organiza- 
tion's committee covers is the distri- 
bution of suffrage ‘flyers’ and lit- 
erature at celebrations given in dif- 
cities and towns. ‘This work 
was especially effective at the Pacific 
Land Show given in the largest audi- 
torium in the southern part of the 
State. The suffrage booth, which was 
decorated in suffrage colors and ban- 
ners, attracted many thousands of 
voters who went away laden with the 
latest in suffrage statistics and argu- 
ment. 


ferent 


Literature will be supplied all libra- 
ry tables and public places, such as 
stations, rest rooms, cafes and rail- 
road offices. Foreign literature is to 
be made a feature of this form of 
propaganda work. 

A ministerial letter, asking that 
June 24th be set aside as suffrage day, 
has been sent, with a selection of suf- 
frage literature, to every minister in 
the State. The results have been even 
greater than anticipated and a large 
per cent. of the ministers have ex- 





pressed themselves not only willing =~ 


————_ 
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to preach upon the given date but to 
do all in their power to bring the 


movement to a satisfying vote on 
October 10th. The work of the or- 
ganization department is under the 
supervision of Mrs. Chas. Farwell Ed- 
son and Miss Louise Carr, who also 
has the difficult task of reaching the 
highways and byways of the remote 
parts of our immense State with suf- 
frage literature. 


The Publicity Department of the 
Political Equality League of Southern 
California has undertaken publicity 
upon a large scale. The department, 
which began serious work on the first 
of the year, inaugurated its duties by 
selecting as members of the commit- 
tee a number of active newspaper 
women, connected with publications 
of different kinds in Los Angeles. 
The chairman of the committee, Mrs. 
Martha Nelson McCan, is the presi- 
dent of the Southern California 
Woman’s Press Club, and is identified 
with the most progressive associations 
in the city. 

As soon as the committee so care- 
fully chosen was ready for work, in- 
terviews from the most prominent 
men and women of the city were se- 
cured and printed in the Los Angeles 
papers. The next step was a personal 
letter to every editor in the State, ac- 
quainting him with the proposed 
work of the committee in regard to a 
weekly suffrage letter to be sent to 
the press of the State, during the cam- 
paign.* Shortly after the letters to the 
editors were sent, a letter was sent to 
some woman in every town of any 
size, asking her to act as local press 
agent in her community. At the same 
time, the club women of the State 
were individually importuned to exert 
their influence also upon the editors, 
that the suffrage news-letter might 
have the best of attention and consid- 
eration. 

The next step was the securing of 
interviews from well-known citizens, 
for use in daily and weekly publica- 
tions outside of the city. Among 
these prominent men were newspaper 
men from all parts of the State. 
About March 1 double postals were 
sent to all the city, county and State 
officials, asking them to give their 
opinions upon the suffrage amendment. 
This proved to be a most successful 
undertaking, and hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of favorable opinions poured 
into the office of the Publicity Depart- 
ment. These opinions were afterward 
used not only in the city papers but 
in the suffrage letter, which was ac- 
corded space in fully one-third of the 
papers of the State. During this time 
the department supplied suffrage news 
to the Los Angeles papers, and during 
the five months that the department 
has been organized, fully one thou- 
sand columns of suffrage news have 
been printed in the four leading 
papers of the city. The department 
also secures interviews from all men 
or women of note who are visiting in 
Los Angeles. 

In this way an interesting contro- 
versy arose between the Los Angeles 
suffragists and Jacob Riis, who, until 
coming to California, claims he had 
not given the suffrage question serious 
thought. It is also the work of the 
committee to supply articles written 
by “those who know” upon the status 
of suffrage in the States under the 
five-star flag. Articles have appeared 
in the Los Angeles dailies written by 
men of vaunted standing in Colorado. 
derogatory of the results wrought by 
the enfranchisement of women, and, 
without exception, the influence of 
these articles has been counteracted 
by articles secured through the press 
committee. 

Double postals are now being sent 
to hundreds of physicians in the State, 
asking for their opinions upon the suf- 
frage amendment. These opinions will 
be used in the press work, as well as 
in the pamphlets printed through the 
Literature Committee. The influence 
of these opinions is obvious upon the 
profession through- 
out the State. The same “postal 
opinion” idea will be carried still 
further among the voters of other pro- 
fessions and vocations. 

The committee which is carrying 
out the elaborate plans of the chair- 
man includes Miss Rose’ Bilerbe, of 
the Los Angeles Times, Miss Ruth 
Sterry of the Herald, Mrs. George 
Barry, editor of the Monrovia News 
and the Pacific Poultrycraft, Mrs. Her- 
bert Peery, Miss Frances Holmes, the 
originator and manager of one of the 
largest advertising concerns in Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Lindsay of the Record, 
Miss Bess Muan, fermerly editor of 


members of the 


| Jeanette Converse, 
Columbus Press. 


Francisco, Mrs.. Mary 8S. Sperry 
president, made over three hundred 
dollars at its bazaar held in Mrs. 
Sperry’s beautiful home. One hun- 
dred dollars was voted for the State 
Assoctation’s campaign fund, one hun- 
dred for the San Francisco Woman 
Suffrage Party, and the remainder 
held in the club’s treasury. 


Ohio. 


The suffrage sentiment has been 
gaining strength in Cleveland, and a 
generous gift “for the greatest hu- 
manitarian work I know,” enables the 
workers to open Headquarters on the 
second floor of The Arcade, an office 
building in the heart of the down-town 
section. Three opening days have 
been planned, when the women of the 
different Suffrage Clubs will receive 
all those who care to visit the rooms 
and inspect the suffrage posters, liter- 
ature, cards, etc., which have been 
gathered to show the extent and pos- 
sibilities of the work. 

The central organization in Cleve- 
land is known as the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Cleveland, and its new offi- 
cers, together with the members af 
the College Equal Suffrage League, 
will receive on June 5; the Equal 
Franchise Club, the senior suffrage 
society, will have charge of the rooms 
on June 6, and the largest organiza- 
tion working for suffrage, the W. C. 
T. U., will be hostess on June 7. 
Coincident with the opening of 
Headquarters wi!l begin the agitation 
for a large suffrage excursion at Cedar 
Point on June 27, to be attended by 
people from all of morthern Ohio. 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem has charge of it 
in the northwestern part of the State, 
and Mrs. M. B. Vorce in the north- 
eastern. B. M. L. 
Kansas 
The Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion met in convention in Topeka on 
The sessions were held in 
Representative Hall, and were at- 
tended by about 100 delegates from 
various parts of the State. 
The afternoon was devoted to busi- 
ness. Mrs. C. A. Hoffman called the 
meeting to order and made a short 
talk in which she sopke of the 
progress of the suffrage movement 
over the State and the causes for en- 
couragement. “There is a great deal 
of hard work before us yet,” said Mrs. 
Hoffman, “and if you have planned a 
trip to Europe or to the mountains or 
seaside, you had better give it up and 
stay at home this summer and work 
for suffrage. You will all be needed.” 


A New Constitution 


The reports of officers and commit- 
tees were then heard. When the com- 
mittee appointed last January to draw 
up a new constitution submitted their 
report, a lively debate was precipi- 
tated. It seems the organization has 
been working for some years with the 
disadvantage of having a lost consti- 
tution. The original copy of the old 
constitution was lost m a fire many 
years ago. The only copy of it was 
taken from a newspaper clipping pre- 
served by the State Historical Society. 
Two factions had arisen, one wish- 
ing to continue under the old con- 
stitution and the other wanting a new 
constitution adopted. It was a bat- 
tle of wit and wisdom, with neither 
side having a monopoly. But finally 
the new faction won, and it was voted 
to take up the new constitution sec- 
tion by section. The bone of conten- 
tion was the matter of changing the 
yearly dues from $1 to 50 cents. After 
a very lively discussion it was settled 
that the dues should be 50 cents per 
year, and harmony reigned once more. 


May 16. 


Election of Officers 


Then came the election of officers. 
Mrs. W. A. Johnston was nominated 
by Miss Galloo of Lawrence. Mrs. 
Cora Wellhouse Bullard, of Tonga- 
noxie, was nominated by Mrs. Lee 
Monroe, who, during the past winter, 
was campaign manager and one of the 
most active of the workers in the 
organization. The vote stood 53 for 
Mrs. Johnston and 25 for Mrs. Bullard. 
The other officers elected are as fol- 
lows: Mrs. W. R. Stubbs, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Cora Wellhouse Bul- 
lard, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Helen Eacker, of Lawrence, recording 
secretary; Mrs. J. W. Thurston, of 
Topeka, treasurer, and Mrs. William 
Allen White, of Emporia, auditor. 


District Presidents 


The district presidents elected are 
as follows: First district, Mrs. Cora 
Wellhouse Bullard, of Tonganoxie; 
Second, Mrs. G. H. Chalkley, of Law- 
rence; Third, Mrs. Albright of Win- 
field; Fourth, Mrs. A. C. Worcester, 
of Emporia; Fifth, Mrs. Mattie Tooth- 
aker Kimball, of Manhattan; Sixth, 
Mrs. Annie C. A. Waite, of Lincoln; 
Seventh, Mrs. W. Y. Morgan; of Hut- 
chinson; Eighth, Mrs. Nannie Garrett, 
of Wichita. 

The evening meeting was very in- 
teresting. Nearly every chair in Rep- 
resentative Hall was occupied. Mrs. 
Catharine A. Hoffman, retiring presi- 
dent, presided with grace and dignity 





With her sat the newly-elected officers. 


| the San Jacinto Register, and Miss|After reading letters of regret from 
formerly of the 


The Susan B. Anthony Club of San | speech. 


those unable to be present, Mrs. Hoff- 
man called upon John MacDonald, 
editor of the School Journal, for a 
Next followed Chief Justice 
W. A. Johnston, David Leahy, the 
Governor's Secretary, and then 
»George W. Martin, Secretary of the 
State Historical Society. Every ad- 
dress was full of encouragement to 
the women who will have charge of 
the campaign. 

Chief Justice Johnston said: “It is 
a compliment, and | receive it as one, 
to be counted by the suffrage women 
as one of their friends. The prejudice 
against equal suffrage for men and 
women is a part of barbarism, and the 
men of Kansas have come to believe 
that the women are as much entitled 
to a share in the government as they 
are themselves. The science of gov- 
ernment is a science pertaining to all 
mankind, and not the science of either 
sex set apart from the other.” 

John MacDonald said it was too bad 
that Kansas had allowed any other 
State to get ahead of her in adopting 
this progressive measure. David 
Leahy predicted that the amendment 
would carry easily by 40,000 majority. 

George W. Martin said: “Kansas 
men are no longer opposed to suifrage, 
but some of them remain indifferent. 
These must be converted.” Mr. Mar- 
tin advised the women to exert every 
effort from now until election. 

Mrs. W. R. Stubbs, as chairman of 
the legislative committee, reporied its 
successful work, Mrs. W. A. Johnston 
made a fine address, and Mrs. Lillian 
Michner pledged the support of the 
9000 workers of the W. C. T. U. 

It was the greatest suffrage conven- 
tion ever held in Kansas. 

A great victory is hoped for at the 
polls in November, 1912. 

The Guardian is now and always 
has been in favor of the women of 
Kansas and every other State enjoy- 
ing the same rights as the men. And 
we hope the men of our State will see 
to it that they come into their own 
in 1912.—Ottawa (Kan.) Guaruian. 








Tennessee 





The Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
the foremost and leading paper of 
the South, has been very liberal and 
courteous to those who have written 
articles for this world-wide move- 
ment, equal suffrage. 

Our small band of workers were 
very much elated over the Welcome 
Address of C. P. J. Mooney in behalf 
of the Business Men’s Club, given be- 
fore the Council Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs which met in Memphis, 
April 19 and 20. 

Mr. Mooney is editor of the Com- 
mercial Appeal, and his address rang 
with the gospel of equal suffrage. 
His terse denunciation of a previ- 
ous gentleman speaker, who made a 
great play of chivalry, and then 
finally defaced it by saying he would 
not permit a woman to enter his office 
and tell him what to do in a case 
more than he would his horse, was 
appreciated by the entire audience. 

It has been said that many of the 
women of the Council are not in sym; 
pathy with the equal suffrage move- 
ment. We sincerely hope that each 
woman will soon awaken to the fact 
of the present indirect method being 
needlessly long and wasteful. 

Mrs. Allen, State President, visited 
Little Rock, Ark., last week in the 
interest of the suffrage movement. 

We have little hope in our bill be- 
ing received this session, as so many 
members of the Legislature are fill- 
bustering in Alabama. 

Senator Walter White, who will 
champion the bill for woman suffrage, 
says he is tremendously in earnest 
about it, and hopes to see it become a 
law in Tennessee; that “there are 
thousands of women—widows and old 
maids, maybe—who pay taxes to the 
State, but are not allowed a voice in 
public affairs. Taxation without rep- 
resentation, if you please, once pro- 
voked a little disturbance between 
King George and his colonies. By 
giving women the ballot, a good influ- 
ence will be thrown around the polls, 
and politics and political methods ele- 
vated accordingly, The majority of 
women want to do right, and the bal- 
lot will greatly increase their power. 
With their influence added to that of 
the best men, the saloon, the greatest 
enemy of the human family, would 
soon be a thing of the past. What 
could women not do if they were 
allowed. to vote?” 

Madge Patton-Stephens, M.D., 
State Corresponding Secretary, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 


PENNSYLVANIA LEADS 





Pennsylvania sent in the 
number of new 
Woman's 


largest 
subscribers to The 
Journal this week, with 
Massachusetts second and New York 
third. 
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DRESS WITH BLOOMERS 
It is a custom widely followed today 
to dress little girls with a simple 
dress and bloomers in place of petti- 
coats beneath. Such a suit we illus- 
trate. 
The outer dress is cut on sacque 
lines in one piece from shoulders to 
hem. The opening is at one side in 
Russian style, while very’ short 
sleeves complete the garment. 
Beneath this dress there is a 
sleeveless waist and to this are at- 
tached the bloomers ending just below 
the knee. 
In addition te its extreme simplicity 
this dress has the advantage of keep- 
ing the little one clean and of per- 
mitting any kind of romping with pro- 
priety. It may be made of linen, 
chambray, gingham and other simple 
wash fabrics. 
The pattern 5453 is cut in sizes 4 to 
12 years. Medium size requires 3 5-8 
yards of 36-inch material. 
The, above pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of 
this paper. ~ 


LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN 


Florida 








The answers below were compiled 
by the president of the Florida W. C. 
T. U., Miss Minnie E. Neal, of Jack- 
sonvilie. The president of the Federa- 
tion of Woman's Clubs, Mrs. Antoi- 
nette E. Frederick, of Miami, also 
wrote concerning her interest in the 
matter. The sisterly cooperation of 
these other great organizations is 
highly appreciated. 

C. W. McC. 





Florida Answers 


1, Yes, also all that is lawfully ac- 
quired afterwards by gift, devise, 
descent or purchase shall be her 
Separate property and the same 
Shall not be liable for the debts 
of her husband, without her con- 
sent, given by some instrument 
in writing, executed according to 
law. 

2. Yes. No. 

All except that he cannot sell 

without her joining in same and 

he cannot charge for his services 
in connection with same. 

4. No, except choses in action as 

signed by husband to wife and 

her assigns, is assignable by her 
alone, 

No. To both questions. 

No. 

It would be in his name. 

The law would give him the care 

of her property and he could have 

rents, etc., using them as he 
pleased and she could not sue him 
for such rents, profits, ete. 

9. Yes. 

10. No. 

11. Imprisonment in the county jail 

not exceeding six months or by 

fine not exceeding $500.00, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

12. That the defendant is naturally 

impotent. that the defendant has 

been guilty of adultery, extreme 


QIN 


cruelty, habitual indulgence in 
violent and ungovernable temper, 
habitual intemperance; willful, 
obstinate and continued deser- 
tion for one year. The causes 
for divorce are the same in both 
cases, 

13. No. 

14. No. 


15. He is liable for necessaries only. 
16. The father is the natural guard- 
ian. 

17. No. 7 

18. Yes, bet not as to confidential 
communications. 

19. Yes, she is not bound by ner con- 
tract unless she is a free trader. 
20. No. 


21. No. 
22. No. 
23. No. 
24. No. 
25. Yes. 
26. Yes. 
27. None. 


28. Have no civil service laws. 

29. No. 

30. No. 

31. No statate with such a provision. 
32. No. 

33. No. 








34. 18, 


4650 ts 


Ladies’ House Dre 








No garment, no matter how eluborate ig 
more becoming to a woman than » simple 
house dress made of some preity wash 
material. Its very simplicity wakes her 
seem youthful, and its daintiness makes 
her attractive. 


The dress illustrated is one of the 


simplest. It has Gibson tucks at the 
shoulders in both front and track, and 
these extend all the way to the belt. The 


closing is at one side of the waist. The 
sleeves are the plainest leg-o'-mutton 
shape and full leagth. 


_ The skirt is gored and fits snugly, bay 
ig reversed pleat in the centre of the 
ACK, 


Cashmere, cheviot, albatross, gingham, 
cambric, and other wash materials will be 
pretty made in this style, and 1 collar 
ey be detachable and of white lawn and 
ace, 
The pattern 4650 is cut in sizes 31 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 11% yards of 24-imch mater!a! 
The above pattern can be obtained by 
sending 10 ceats to the office of this paper. 
35. Death or imprisonment in the 
State prison for life. 
36. Payment of not exceeding $50.00 
and ail necessary incidental ex 
penses attending the birth of the 
said child at the discretion of the 





said court, yearly for ten years 
towards the support ani inten- 
ance and education of said child, 


father shall 
ficient 


and said reputed 
give bond with good and 


security, to be approved jy the 
court, for the due and faithful 
payment of said sum of money. 
If, however, said child sjiall not 
be born alive or being born 
should die at any time, tlie bond 


aforesaid shall be void. 
37. Neither. 
38. No. 


39. None prescribed by State Siatute. 
40. The Legislature shall have power 
to and shall enact the necessary 
laws to exclude from every office 
of honor, power, trust 0! profit, 


civil or military, within the 5tate, 
and from the right of sutirage, 








all persons convicted of bribery, 
perjury, larcency or of infamous 
_crime or who shall make, 
be, or become directly or indi- 
rectly interested in, any bet oF 
wager the result of whic! shall 
depend upon any election: 0: that 
shall hereafter fight a vue pss 
send or accept a challenge 
fight, or shall be a second 1 
either party, or that shal! De the 
bearer of such challenge °F 3 
ceptance; but the legal «i> “ 
shall not accrue until after tra 
and conviction by due form % 
law. No. 
41. No. 
42. None. 
43. None. see 
44. Yes, all officers for whom “1 ‘ 
tion is necessary. 
THE FIRST PARADE 
Editor Woman’s Journal: ‘ 
In your issue of May 13 you S4¥° 
rocession 


“The first woman suffrage P , 
in America was held several years 48 
in California. . . . A_ little later 
the Iowa suffragists held a procesn® 
in connection with their annual pe 
ing and Rev. Anna H. Shaw address€ 
the crowd.” eat 
The first woman suffrage parade 
America was held in New Y's re" 
Feb. 16, 1908, under the auspices © 
the Harlem Equal Rights League = 
the Progressive Woman poor 
Union, a suffrage club ors in 
the Harlem League. The parade 
California and that in I 
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Woman = 
mages journal is the offi- 
The a suffrage paper of Am- 
woms important that its record 
j : 
ben nis should be accurate 
grage ever 
impartial. It is because I 
s imps 
vel te found it to be both that 
esl of making this correc- 
ap oe an 
in its columns. 
, Maud Malone. 
oa] W. 69th St, New York City. 
yeRICAN GIRLS ABROAD 
+» continu is week the extracts 
~~ wiorence H. Luscomb’s 
eae 
“ 
in the House of Commons 
‘e was -rand evening of our 
er the ise of Commons. In- 
. able no men were standing 
pune Parlia | Square, and we had 
nd thro three separate guard- 
at our tickets each 
om were finally ushered 
e the lifl into the ante-room. 
- ‘we We nspected by a solemn 
Pvidual dressed all in black, with a 
oe golde! signia, the size of a 
us ended over his waistcoat. 
w semeati was a mixture of de- 
a haureur, and excessive grav- 
hecomin his position. We 
mei our naes in a large book to a 
fice to aveain from any disturb- 
ve, and finally ushered into 
ladies’ g ry. It is very small, 
aing only {rom 40 to 45, and the 
ire front covered with a metal 
iJle, quite a harem, I could not 
cine ayining better calculated 
n the % performance to im- 
xs women) that they had neither 
nor pal in the scene they were 
ewig. 
rhs A entered, Crooks, of the In- 
yendent Lavor Party, was speaking 


support heir bill for a legal 


luborate, tg inimum ware of $7.50 per week. He 
ety ae noke most bly Another [.. ta. Fe 
sakes tt BD nber spoke to second the Dill, and 
SS makes on the pI pal opponent, a Union- 
, pointed its difficulties and in- 
ne of the malities, dwelling at some length on 
ks at the e injustic giving a single woman 
ack, and be same | for her day’s work that 
vaist ~ man got! \Vhether married or sin- 
-o"- mutton ie!) Begrudging the single girl the 
kira measure of happiness she 
ugly, hap pd pureb on $7.50 a week!! 
itre of the wuld these sleek, well-fed men talk 
ifthere were women in that Cham- 
gingham I wonder? One other difficulty 
als will be sthat cer!ain sweated trades would 
the collar e if the kers had to be paid so 
} awe wh—as (hough such trades were 
ot better de Then a representative 
ses 31 to the government spoke against the 
lt la ill. Most vhat he said I could not 
‘tained by w, but this fact stands out—it will 
this paper, ver do to pass the bill, it would in- 
mer. ase the cost of the government 
Fin the much, { 60 per cent. of govern- 
nih at employees receiving less than 
ng $50.00 0! (Most of them are women, of 
ental ex- ure. God help them!) The entire 
th of the ing was kening and heartbreak- 
on of the 
years April 27. We went to such an in- 
imten- resting meeting tonight. It was 
child, li by the Woman’s Labor League, 
_Shall b organiz of women to assist 
ncient eI. L. P., and the working woman, 
1 by the educate and arouse women’s inter- 
faithful t in political matters, to take an 
| money. ive hand in political affairs, and to 
shall not tk for equal suffrage. The speaker 
ne bors the evening, to me, was George 
bond isbury, \.P., whom we had heard 
fore, but not so splendidly, at the 
ris deny ration. I could not 
Ip think of the drivel in the 
Statute. buse of ( mons last night, in its 
powss et cold-bioodedness to women, 
sary ten I heard this M. P. stand up and 
ry otfice aloud that men must help women, 
n profit, Ip them to organize in trade unions, 
he State, lp them t» the moral and physical 
har en tength to demand equal pay for 
ribery, lal work, help them to meet and 
p famous Banize s lly with other women, 
jake, oF 0 if the husband stayed home and 
wv indi- inded th. iidren in order that she 
- \ light be freo to go out. The tears in 
shal ls eyes hor» evidence to the depth 
that his fee} Miss Bondfield also 
m < ade a splendid speech, telling of the 
4 rk of the league. 
nd éu Our afternoon was spent at a meet- 
" at fof the men’s Freedom League 
Pc honor of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
: “ ey read several beautiful poems by 
ria and sang the splendid “Awaken- 
rm ot » The most interesting person 
Mrs. (. Despard, president of the 
-F. L. who presided—a little 
bitehaired lady, of a determined 
vie. Afterwards we met several 
vn elec: ales, al] y cordial, including one 
0 hopes to go to Stockholm. 
April 28. This afternoon was the 
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melt beriormance for the Men’s Po- 
“eal Union for Women’s Suffrage. 
Mr new lets were given. 
¥. Shiny Speakers’ Class 
~ Went to the Speakers’ Class this 
*uing, vecial dispensation, for 
— visitors are allowed. 
© Subjec the evening was a de- 
_ itant versus constitu- 
- e | thoroughly enjoyed 
Afterwards Jeff and 
pon for short speeches 
he work in America. 
Suffragists are rejoicing 
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men should concentrate on getting the 
vote, and- that in his opinion the Con- 
ciliation Bill should be passed. 
A Suffrage Victory 

Another cause of rejoicing is the 
Cheltenham by-election. All hands 
were agreed that the Liberal candi- 
date should be defeated, not merely 
to weaken the Government, but also 
because he was personally a particu- 
larly mean opponent of votes for wo- 
men, while the Conservative was a 
suffragist. The Women's Social and 
Political Union campaigned vigorous- 
ly against the Liberal, and the Con- 
servative was elected by four votes. 
There is no doubt that the women 
turned the scale. They have the 
names of nine Liberals who voted 
against their party candidate solely 
on the votes for women issue. The 
W. 5S. P. U had promised to withdraw 
from the campaign if Mr. Asquith 
would promise to give time for Par- 
liament to the Conciliation 
Bill. Perhaps he is sorry now that 
he did not! 

The’ Actresses’ Franchise League 

We went into the headquarters of 
the Actresses’ Franchise League. J 
was amazed to learn of the extent of 
their work. They are two years old, 
and have 500 members, who a 
shilling a year. The expenses are 
met by patrons who contribute more. 
They employ three paid workers, in 
addition to voluntary services. Any 
actress, singer, dramatic author, etc., 
is eligible. They assist any suffrage 
society, and will arrange performances 
all over England. For example, at a 
large fair they gave six performances 
a day for a week. They are continu- 
ally producing new plays. The scope 
of their work is tremendous, and it is 
a most effective method of propagan- 
da, let alone fuyd-raising. I am be- 
coming more and more’ impressed 
with the immense help to the work 
given by these professional socteties. 
We must get them with us. 

We went up to the regular Monday 
afternoon W. S. P. U. meeting. We 
were disappointed that Sylvia Pank- 
hurst was too tired to be present and 
tell of her American trip. It would 
be interesting to see ourselves as 
others see us. However, she will 
probably tell about it later. The fu- 
tility of organization without the vote 
is shown by the fact that in the trade 
unions joined by men and women to- 
gether the men’s interests are safe- 
guarded and not the women’s. For in- 
stance, in 1908 a bill was introduced 
providing a $5.75 minimum wage for 
all government workers. The Lib- 
erals, without protest from the Inde- 
pendent Labor Pariy, amended this to 
read for all male government workers, 
with the result that government con- 
tracts are let with the stipulation that 
men shall be paid at least $5.75, while 
the women have no protection what- 
soever. (Did anyone say that giving 
the vote to women-could not help in 
any way to lessen prostitution?). 

(To be continued.) 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller died on 
May 22 at her beautiful home, Loch- 
land, Geneva, N. Y., aged 88 years. 
Elizabeth Smith was born at Hamp- 
ton (the Fitzhugh homestead), Livings- 
ton County, New York, September 
20, 1822. Her grandfather, Peter 
Smith, was Jacob Astor’s partner in 
the early fur trade with the Indians. 
Her father, Gerrit Smith, was a noted 
philanthropist and abolitionist. A 
great land-owner, he gave away more 
than a thousand farms to poor men, 
most of them to Negroes. He might 
have made his own that fine saying 
of Sir Charles Grandison’s, “I will 
never be a richer man than I ought to 
be.” Elizabeth’s mother was Ann 
Carroll Fitzhugh. 

Soon after her birth her parents re. 
turned to the Smith homestead at 
Peterboro. She received her early 
education at home under tuters and 
governesses, and later attended a 
manual training school at Clinton, 
N. Y., and the Friends’ School at 
Philadelphia. At this Quaker insti- 
tution she learned the simplicity of 
dress that she practised through life. 
A writer in the New York Tribune 
says: : 

“It must have been a_ delightful 
home, that great mansion at Peter- 
boro over which Gerrit Smith and 
his wife Nancy presided, and of which 
Elizabeth was the only daughter. 
Here came the great abolitionists to 
discuss the cause that burned at their 
hearts; here came members of the old 
Dutch aristocracy; here came charm- 
ing Southerners, drawn by the mis- 
tress of the house, who was Southern 
by birth. Gerrit Smith’s hospitality 
was boundless, and he was as cordial 








to the representatives from the Onei- 
da tribe of Indians who made a pil- 
srimage every year to visit him as he 
was to Garrison, Phillips, Judge Al- 
fred Conkling, John Brown and Lu- 
cretia Mott. It was in such an at- 
mosphere of generosity that Elizabeth 
grew up, an atmosphere, moreover, en- 
livened by endless and most animated 
arguments on the burning topics of 
the day.” 

To those who knew her only in her 
serene and venerable age, it is 
Strange to read that in her girlhood 
she was full of fun, and that when 
she was 16 she was ridiculed by her 
father for her lack of interest in wom- 
an’s rights! 

On Oct. 18, 1843, she married 
Charles Dudley Miller, a banker of 
Cazenovia, N. Y., afterwards Col. Mil- 
ler of the 129th regiment. They lived 
for some years at Cazenovia, then at 
Peterboro, and in 1869 moved to 
Geneva, where Mrs. Miller has made 
her home ever since. 


In 1851, while living at Peterboro, 
Mrs. Miller designed the so-called 
Bloomer costume. She wore it on a 
visit to the home of her cousin, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, who approved of 
it. Mrs. Amelia Bloomer of Seneca 
Falls, editor of “The Lily,” adopted it, 
and the public called it by her name. 
The dress was so much more com- 
fortable and convenient than the or- 
dinary long skirts that Mrs. Stanton, 
Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony and 
other reformers wore it for a time, 
but all finally gave it tip because of 
the unpleasant attention it drew upon 
them. Mrs. Miller, who was warmly 
encouraged in wearing it by her 
father and her husband, kept on 
longer than any of the rest; but at 
the end of seven years she, too, aban- 
daned it. 

Mrs. Miller had always been an ac- 
complished housekeeper. She had a 
natural aptitude for it, and had had 
long training in managing her father’s 
hospitable home at Peterboro. At 
Geneva she saw many “gentlewomen,” 
as good cooks as herself, living in a 
rich fruit region in narrow circum- 
stances because custom forbade ladies 
to earn money. Mrs. Miller began to 
put up marmalade, jellies, etc., for the 
market. Her family were rich and 
much respected, and after she had set 
the example, other women felt that 
they could follow and became com- 
fortable and prosperous, Mrs. Miller 
cleared about $1,000 by her orange 
marmalade, and judicious investment 
made it $2,500. She used the money 
for benevolent purposes, especially 
lending it out to help young women 
to get an education. Two years ago 
she arranged that it should go to put 
up a drinking fountain in Geneva. 


Mrs. Miller wrote a cook-book, “In 
the Kitchen,” which has gone through 
many editions and is still in demand. 
Lucy Stone, the founder of The Wom- 
an’s Journal, herself an admirable 
housekeeper, regarded it as the very 
best book of its kind. Mrs. Miller also 
compiled a “Chimes Calendar.” 

She was warmly interested in the 
temperance, anti-slavery and woman's 
rights movements, and was the patron 
saint of the Ontario County  suffra- 
gists. It was on her initiative that 
the State Suffrage Convention was 
held in Geneva in 1897. This resulted 
in the organization of the Geneva P. 


E. Club, of which Mrs. Miller was 
honorary president till her death. 
Every spring there was a_ great 


“Piazza Party” for the suffragists at 
Lochland, when the wonderful wis- 
taria vine that overhung the broad 
veranda there was in bloom. 
She was a regular attendant at State 
and National Suffrage Conventions, 
a picturesque and much-loved figure, 
in her characteristic bonnet and long 
cloak. 

She was much interested in the 
William Smith College, the new affili- 
ated college for women in connection 
with Hobart College. Its first dormf- 
tory was named the Elizabeth Smith 
Miller House, and a portrait of her 
hangs in the drawing room. 

She inherited her father’s hospital- 
ity, and her home at Lochland was 
always a resort of reformers and a 
haven of refuge for tired and troubled 
souls, as well as a centre of enjoy- 
ment to hosts of relatives and friends. 
It has been well said of her, “She rec- 
ognized the importance of woman's 
functions in the home, and gave her 
own home a distinction by its attrac- 
tiveness, its simple but elegant com- 
forts, and by the gentle spirit of hos- 
pitality and high thinking which per- 
vaded it.” 

Mrs. Miller was an_ interested 
reader of The Woman's Journal, and a 
generous friend to the paper. 

She was beautiful in youth, and 
beautiful in age—delicate, slender 
erect as a dart, with wisdom and 
kindness shining in her brown eyes; 
exquisitely neat in her dress, and 
fond of the most delicate colors, pale 
pink or baby blue, which never 
seemed too young for her, but fitted 
her as appropriately as its plumage 
fits a bird. She looked like some gra- 
cious spirit. Her executive ability 
was great, her activity many-sided, 
her kindnesses and charities innumer- 
able as the sands of the sea. 

Antoinette Pierson Granger, 
was lately appointed to fill, Senator 
Raines’s place on the Canandaigua 
School Board, writes of Mrs. Miller: 

“To many she will remain the one 
perfect woman known in a lifetime— 
her beautiful face radiant with ‘the 
love that thinketh no evil,’ a love that 
permeated every thought and word 
and deed, that made her perfectly- 
ordered home a heaven of comfort 
and peace, her friendship an inspira- 
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price for season—fully furnished for 
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dridge, Kennebunkport, Me., or to 
Miss Garrard, Box 255, Bellport, L. I. 
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Contents: 


X. Local Politics. 
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tion and her memory benediction 


for the years to come. 

“Phillips Brooks wrote: ‘Holiness 
is an infinite compassion for others; 
greatness is to take the common 
things of life and walk truly among 
them: happiness is a great love and 
much serving. Heaven does not make 
holiness, but holiness makes heaven.’ 
Such was the life of Mrs. Miller, re- 
former indeed.” 

But, after all has been said, it is im- 
possible to depict the charm of per- 
sonality, something as indefinable as 
the fragrance of a flower, which drew 
all hearts to. her. She recalled 
Dante’s descriptions of Beatrice in the 
Vita Nuova. There was something 
about her truly angelic. To the pres- 
ent writer—one of the hundreds who 
loved her—it always seemed as if vir- 
tue went forth from her, end that a 
glimpse of her was like the sight of 
Monadnock from a flat country, or a 
gleam of the shining city in the dis- 
tance to Bunyan’'s Pilgrim. 

The funeral at Lochland was beau- 
tiful and impressive, with a profusion 
of flowers. Telegrams of condolence 
poured in from all parts of the coun- 
try. A hymn was sung by the col- 
lege girls from the Elizabeth Smith 
Miller House, and there were ad- 
dresses by President Langdon C. 
Stewardson, D.D., of Hobart College, 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell and 
Rev. Samuel Eastman of Elmira; and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s hymn, “Still, 
Still With Thee,” was sung by Mr. 


a 





Humphrey, tenor soloist of Rochester. 
composed and accompanied by Hein- 
rich Jacobsen—a devoted friend of 
Mrs. Miller. 

The remains were taken to Buffalo 
for cremation. A. S. B. 

Mrs. Miller is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller of 
Geneva, a son, Gerrit Smith Miller of 
Peterboro, three grandsons, two 
great-grandsons and a_ great-grand- 
daughter. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





France has established the first 


aero club for women. 
During one week three Boards of 


Guardians in England elected women 
as chairmen. These women have 
given unquestionable proof of fitness 
for the office, and have the support 
and confidence of the members. 

A memorial to women, arranged by 
the Women’s Franchise League of In- 
dianapolis, will be a feature of the 
centennial celebration in Indiana. It 
will probably be an exhibit aiming to 
show what women in all parts of the 
country have accomplished. 





Politics governs even the purity of 
the milk supply. It is not “outside 
the home,” but inside the baby.—Mrs. 
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THE VOICES OF THE CHIL- 
DREN si 


By S. E. Kiser 








I find no rest upon the wide blue sea, 

For little children ever call to me— 

The little ones I might have helped to 
save, 

The starving ones to whom I never 
gave. 


I find no rest when I lie down to 
’ sleep, 


For ever I can hear the children 
weep— 

The little ones who served me in their 
need, 

The children whom I stunted in my 
greed. 


I find no rest upon my righ domain, 
For always I keep hearing them com: 
plain— 
children 
spair 
Because I selfishly refused to care. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


SEATTLE IS CLEANER 


“You now have a clean city, moral- 
ly and physically,” said Theodore 
Roosevelt at the Seattle Commercial 
Club banquet during his recent visit 
to that city. Later, at the great 
Dreamland Rink meeting, Mr. Roose- 
velt said that* he was satisfied that 
woman suffrage had been thoroughly 
in its workings in Wash- 


The left to sicken and de- 





successful 
ington. He was convinced of this, he 
said, from his observation and from 
the testimony of residents of the 
State. The bulletin sent out by the 
news bureaa of the National Council 
of Women Voters says: 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s view is that taken 
by the world generally. 

“For eleven months, beginning in 
March, 1910, Seattle was governed by 
syndicate, which controlled 
gambling, the traflic in the 
pick-pocket industry, of 
stolen goods, and all manner of vice 
and crime. The syndicate paid the 
chief of police for its privileges. The 
Mayor had been for many years at- 
torney for the white slavers, and was 
a hard drinker and confirmed gam- 
bler. The city council was the ser- 
vant of the breweries and public ser- 
vice corporations, and was a party to 
corrupt transactions in the making of 
public improvements. 

“Following the election of the Pub- 
lic Welfare League candidate for 
Mayor, George W.  Dilling, by the 
votes of 20,000 women, the chief of 
policg was removed from office. Soon 
afterward he was indicted three times 
for receiving bribes to permit gam- 
bling and the white slave traffic. Two 
of the members of the vice syndicate 
turned State’s evidence and are under 
indictment for conducting gambling 
places. The racetrack gamblers were 
indicted, after having enjoyed free- 
dom for ten years. 

“A chief of police with a stainless 
record was appointed, and robbery, 
burglary and other crimes have be- 
come rare. Two thousand gamblers, 
slave-owners and slaves were driven 
from Seattle in two weeks. A council 
was elected, not one member of which 
has ever been accused of any dishon- 
est act. 

“Instead of the newspapers being 
filled, as formerly, with stories of 
crime ‘and discussions of the need of a 
restricted district, there are details of 
the playgrounds movement, park im- 
provement, a new civic center. Men 
of wealih and culture, who had de- 


a vice 
women, 


receiving 


spaired of goodness becoming popu- 
lar, have interested themselves in 
civic improvements. The entertain 


ment of Mr. Roosevelt was entirely in 
the hands of men who would not have 
been chosen a year previously. The 
rich men who own saloons and dis- 
orderly places are no longer put for- 
ward as Seattle’s first citizens. The 
streets are clean; vice hides away, 
like the rats, and crime has decteased 
more than 50 per cent. 

“A year ago a rich man convicted 
of swindling need never have seen 
the inside of a jail. Today a man 
with a fortune of seven million dol- 
lars is lying in the county jail be- 
cause his rich friends fear to furnish 
bonds because of public opinion. 

“The women’s votes cleaned Seat- 
tle, physically and morally.” 





FIVE MILES OF WOMEN 


(Concluded from Page 185.) 


but 
includes 


is also full of in- 
350 historical 
women, who served as governors, cus- 
todians of castles, high sheriffs, jus- 
tices-of-the peace, and even members 


point of view, 


struction. It 


of the early Parliaments,—a great con- 
trast to the position of the modern 
women who can only peep at the 
House of Commons from a grated gal- 
lery. There are also regiments of 
“freewomen” of city companies and 
corporations, who in the old days had 
the right to vote. Thus the archives 
of the Borough of Maidstone record 
that, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, “Miss 
Rose Cloke, single woman, was ad- 
mitted to be one of the Corporation, 
Body Politique of the same Town and 
Parish, from henceforth to enjoy the 
liberties and franchises of the same in 
every respect, as others the Freemen 
of the same Town and Parish.” 

There are women personating Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Jenny Lind, Grace 
Darling and other famous and beloved 
women of later days. 

The Municipal Section 

In the municipal section march 74 
men, each representing one of the 74 
municipalities whose councils have pe- 
titioned Parliament in favor of the 
woman suffrage bill. Each carries a 
staff bearing the name and the arms 
of his city. ' 
Last of all will come a_ section]! 
breathing the dominant note of vic- 
as Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 

Washington, Australia, New 


tory, 
Idaho, 


past, with banners flying and emblems |! 
Would that we could all | I 
be there to help cheer them! But 
there will be no lack of cheers. 

line are]! 


carried high. 


Among the societies in 
the National Union of Women’s Suf- |! 


frage Societies, the great non-militant 
association of which Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett is president; the Con- 
servative and Unionist Women's 
Franthise Society, whose officers 
include two Duchesses and a score of 
the Women’s Freedom 
the Chureh (of England) 
for Women's Suffrage, the 
Women's Suffrage Society, 
the (Nonconformist) | ¢ 
League, a group representing the 
Ethical Societies, the Actresses’ Fran- | ¢ 
chise League, the Women Writers’ 
Suffrage League, the Scottish Univer- 
sity Women's Suffrage Union, the]¢ 
Irish Women’s Franchise League, the 
Women’s Tax Resistance League, the 
Younger Suffragists, the 
Atelier, the Men’s League for Wo- 
man’s Suffrage, the Men's Political |; 
Union for Women’s Enfranchisement, 
the Men’s Committee for Justice to 
Women, the Cambridge University 
Men's League, Fabian Women's Group, 
the Gymnastic Teachers’ Suffrage So- 
ciety, and the International Suffrage i 
Club. 


Countesses; 
League, 
League 

Catholie 


Free Church 


Suffrage | t 


hardest drudgery are marching side 
by side; dames of the Primrose 
League shoulder to shoulder with the 
wife of Lloyd-George and the wife of 
the Prime Minister of Federated Aus- 
tralia, leader of that country’s Labor 
Party. “Votes for Women” says: 
“Differences of. party will be forgot- 
ten! differences of creed, differences 
of rank, differences of fortune, differ- 
ences of age will be as though they 
were not; so intense will be the re- 
alization of the solidarity of woman- 
hood and the bond of union in which 
women are held by their common des- 
tiny, their common service to human- 
ity, their common burden, their com- 
mon vision, and thefr common hope, 
faith and high endeavor.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 





The Visiting Nurse Association of 
New Haven, Conn., has added to its 
staff a visiting housekeeper, and finds 
the experiment very successful. 

A woman is just as well qualified to 
cast a vote for every municipal officer 
in Chicago as any man.—Bishop Sam- 
uel K. Fallows. 

Dr. Edward S. Krans, secretary of 
the New Jersey Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage, is said to be receiv- 
ing applications for membership al- 
most daily from nearly all of the 21 
counties in the State. Two new vice- 
presidents have been added to the list 
of officers, Capt. Albert Norton Wood, 
U. S. N., and Colonel George Harvey, 
president of the publishing house of 
Harper & Brothers. 

Dr. George P. Dale of Dayton, O., 
is contributing to the American Jour- 
nal of Nursing a series of interesting 





a good suffragist, 
dent of the National 
Charities for next 


dress of Laura Clay before the Epis- 
copal Diocesan Council of Lexington, 
Ky., published in this week’s Woman’s 
Journal. ; 


to pass the teachers’ pay bil] over the 
Governor's veto; 


men 
Watchmen and firemen 


Zealand, Norway and Finland march |carry the House. 


alarm for fear they would. 
ford Courant was thrown almost into 


fifteen women were chosen county su- 
perintendents of public schools. 
county superintendents hold office for 
four years and receive $400 a year of 
their salary from the State. 
erage salary is about $1500 a year, the 
pay depending upon a county’s taxable 
wealth. 


from the University of Paris, for a 


cisms on Chaucer, from 
the present day. 


of the Soubonne so ably as to secure 
“mention trés honorable,” a 


Spurgeon will march in the suffrage 


eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, held 
recently 
decided that the next biennial session 
will be extended to include ten days 


be filled entirely by clubwomen, and 


Many other particulars about the} that drives and out-of-door gatherings 
procession were’ given in The will take the place of crowded and 
Woman's Journal of May 27. fatiguing receptions, thereby affording 

A Democratic Procession the delegates some real diversion and 

The procession is absolutely demo-| rest, The next biennial will be held in 
cratic. Women representing the} gan Francisco in 1912. 
greatest Conservative families» and 
women earning their living by the Of the two police-women recently 


appointed in Christiania, Norway, one 
has already entered upon her studies 


months’ 
struction in such laws as the police 
especially need 
police duties, in writing reports, ete. 
After that she will begin active ser- 
vice in the social purity department 
of the force. 


dustrial 
engaged Mrs, Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
the municipal expert, to go over the 
city and inspect its various activities, 
and make a comprehensive report of 
what is 


bodied in an address delivered May 12 
on the completion of her work. 


given the undertaking by Mayor Edger- 


sociation, the Health Bureau and the 


articles on Moral Prophylaxis. He 
quotes Dr. Prince Morrow's words: 
“Women—modest, refined and most 
womanly women are not offended by 
our plainness of speech along these 
lines. Their feeling is not one of out- 
raged modesty, but of indignation that 
matters which so materially concern 
their health and the health and life 
ef their children have always been 
._acealed from them by the medical 
profession.” 


Governor McGovern, of Wisconsin, 
gave the pen with which he signed the 
woman suffrage bill to Senator James 
for his daughter Ada. 

Judge Julian. W. Mack, of Chicago, 
was elected presi- 
Conference of 
year. 


Let no one fail to read the noble ad- 


The Massachusetts Senate has failed 


but the bills increas- 
ng the pay of the watchmen and fire- 
over his veto. 
have votes. 


were passed 
The Connecticyy suffragists did not 
Probably they did 
10t expect to; but the opponents have 
through a season of lively 
The Hart- 


yassed 


iysterics. A report of the debate will 
ye given next’ week. 
At the recent elections in Missouri 


The 


The av- 


Miss Caroline Spurgeon has lately 
aken her degree as Doctor of Letters 
hesis on English and French criti- 
his time to 
She defended ler 
hesis in public before the professors 


distine- 
ion rarely given a foreigner. Miss 
yrocession in London on June 17. 

At the council meeting of the Gen- 
Memphis, Tenn., it 


in was 


nstead of eight; that the program will 


n the police school. During her two 
course she will receive in- 
in 


to know, genera! 


The and In- 


ms Es 


Women's Educational 
Union of Rochester, 


the 
report 


in 
Her 


needed way of civic 


improvement. was em- 
Sup- 


port and encouragement have been 


ton, the Rochester Public Health As- 


Public Health Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Mrs. Badiah, daughter of Hafni Bey 
Nasif, vice-president of the Tantah 
Tribunals, prepared a discourse on 
Moslem Women, which was read for 
her at the recent Moslem Congress at 
Heliopolis, Egypt. Mrs. Badiah is 
well known among natives for her en- 
lightened and her learning. 
Among other innovations, she asks 
for Moslem women the right to attend 
prayers and sermons in the mosques; 
to have primary education of young 
women made obligatory on all par- 
ents whocan afford it; to increase the 
number of nursing homes, and to ad- 
mit girls to the medical schools: to 
use practical mteans for reducing 


views 





FREE! 


Don’t forget to send to Headquarters for 
all you gan use of the What To Do leaflet, 
and the Political District Organization 
leaflet. 

These two are indispensable. There is 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head- 
quarters, which will double its usefulness. 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and “The 
Forerunner,” 


Most useful for occasions 
Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 


Order from Headquarters 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Button, with five 

star border 

Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 
likeness) 

Price of each - : 

Per 100 - . + 


05 
$4.50 


Pictures of Miss Anthony 


All sizes, kinds and prices. Write 


for particulars 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave, New York City 


ENGLISH GARTOON POSTCARDS 


From drawings by members of 

The Artists’ Suffrage League 

SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 26c. 
Order from 

Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Qe 
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Photograph Gallery 


Eminent suas 


An interesting cdllection of por- 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 


for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion, 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association forthe nominal 


fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 

Write to Headquarters for informa- 

tion, P 

505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, 





and to. teach 
needlework, 
giene. 


Mohammedan girls 


housekeeping and_hy- 


HUMOROUS 


“Father bought a Rubens, when we 
were in Europe tast summer,” 
“Really! What horse-power?”"— 


Judge. 
He: “You refuse me then. 
there 


Oh, well, 
She: “L know 
I accepted one of them this 


are others!” 
there are, 
afternoon.” —Boston Transcript. 

The girl: “What's your Opinion of 
women who imitate men?” 

The man: “They are idiots!” 

The girl: “Then the imitation is suc- 
cessful.”"—Toledo Blade. 


Grandma: “Johnny, you have taken 
more maple sugar than I gave you.” 
Johnny: “Yes, 


making believe 


grandma, 
there 


I've been 


was another 
little boy spending the day with me.” 


Harper's Bazar. 


Johnny: “Papa, would you be glad 
if | saved a dollar for you?” 

Papa: “Certainly, my son.” 

Johnny: “Well, I saved it for you, 


all right. You-said if I brought a 
first-class report from my teacher this 
week you would give me a dollar, and 
I didn’t bring it."—Red Hen. 

“Dear Clara,’ wrote the young man, 
“pardon me, but I'm* getting so for- 
getful. I proposed to you last night, 
but I really forget whether you said 
yes or no.” 

“Dear Will,” she replied by note, 
“so glad to hear from you. I knew I 
said ‘no’ to some one last night, but 
{ had forgotten just who it was.’”— 





polygamy and the abuse of divorce; 





London Opinion. 


JUS SUFFRAG}) 


The Organ of the Internat} 
Pubitsnes monty, lanes 
shed month] 
Martina Kramers, > 3 Pngliah, by 
Rotterdam Holland; price go, vltkade, 
year. Gives the news of the orm! 
ed movement for 
over the world,” *Ultrage a 


onal w 





The Woman’s Journal 
subscriptions, if desired: 
case 18 cents additiona) 8 
closed to cover cost of 
and postage. 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH of 


JULIA WARD HOW 


Bize, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 
An artistic Photograph 


Should be Owned by 
Suffrage Club 


will forwarg 


but D 
hould beat 


money Order 





Every 





Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine E. McClellan of 
Northamptom, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hoa 
orary degree. 
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On sale at 


National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$1.50 apiece 


READ 


The Advertisements 


in this week’s Journal and if yoy 
wish any article advertised, pur- 
chase from the person who helps 
support your paper. 


A Short History of Women's Rights 


BY 
EUGENE A. HECKER 


A new and valuable reference book 
Read it yourself and see that your 

















Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive accouit of the 
changing status of woman from the 


days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and legal 
restrictions binding women differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac. 
count of the progress of women's 


rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and impor: 
tant part of the volume.” 
PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID $1.62, 
Order from Headquarters, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





A Passing Opportunity 


By an arrangement wit! 
Magazine, copies of the April 
taining Mrs. Rheta Child Dory's 
illustrated article on the Color \ 


Voters will be sent postepaid | 
cents. Send your orders at o1 head 
quarters, 505 Fifth Avenue, New ° City 





We like a man who kno\ yw to 
seize an opportunity, and h 
ing but admiration for the dentist who 
is advertising: 


noth- 


“Coronation Year 


“Why not have your teeth vned 

With Go!d?” Puneh 

_Prudent Wife: “But, my 
would cost us $5,000 a year to keep 4 
machine.” Automobile-smit': Hus 
band: “I know, Mary, but think of the 
money we'd save in,carfare! 

Little Robert studied tic first 
downy chicks in the spring. |’resent- 
ly he turned to his mother and asked: 
“Mamma; are chickens’ legs hind less 
or front legs?”—Woman’'s Home Com 
panion. 

Mrs. Gaddy: “There are sone 4 
tinctions in life which are = 
ziing to me.” Professor Pundi 
“Like what, for instance: Mrs. 
Gaddy: “When you write everythiné 
bad and mean in a man's a 
book for everybody to rea: Ps 
biography, but when you jus' - 
same things to a few people Oo” 
front porch, it’s gossip. wait 
American. 

: standing 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, defendint 

: an 
woman suffrage at Albany, S4 d of a 
opponent: ai 

‘ mist er- 

‘He objects because he misu? <i 
stands. His description ©! ae 

ten and accul 
suffrage is about as wise and acc f 
: ’ aceoription 
ate as the little boy's descrip?! 
the Easter circus elephant. seal 
p : , plepha 

“This little boy, seeing a0 payee 
for the first time, shouted: © oo 
look at the big cow with her 0 

with het 


in her mouth, eating hay, 


tail!’” 
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